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Our Central Florida location means fast service and University of Miami 

a savings on freight charges. For instance, our ny 
trucks can reach Orlando in 2 hours — Ft. Myers 
in 5! Whatever your steel needs, you'll find 
Plant City Steel is conveniently close to help you design, 
fabricate and erect industrial steel. A call or letter 
will bring us on the run. PLANT CITY STEEL CORPORATION 
Phone 2-1011 Plant City, Florida P.O. Box 1308 
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DOUBLE-PAYLOAD RATE DECREASE 
A third rail rate decrease for coal is promised 
through an ingenius new practice of using covered 
phosphate cars on double-payload runs between 
West Florida phosphate fields and Tampa Electric’s 
coal burning plant. 


RIDDLE AIRLINES PERKS UP 
Under President George Giles Riddle Airline, Inc., 
a Florida all-cargo air freight line, is beginning 
to brighten a bit. Giles looks to heavier and faster 
aircraft to put Riddle in the black. 


JACKSONVILLE BUS HASSLE 
Jacksonville is up in arms about its bus service and 
a group of citizens have petitioned to organize their 
own bus system. The franchised bus company 
has countered with some remarkable proposals. 
Jacksonville’s problem is a statewide problem. 


EVANS PACKING COMPANY 


The story of the fabulous success of one of Florida 
newest concentrate operations, and how their 
merchandising foresight made a fortune during 
their maiden season. 


THE HIALEAH STORY 

The story of how Hialeah decided to become the 

most concentrated industrial center in Florida— 
and their success. 

THE FLORIDA TRUCKING INDUSTRY 


Trucking is a native born industry in Florida that 
has grown into maturity. This story tells of the 
men, growth, and problems of that industry. 
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NEXT MONTH 


Florida Business 


Finds the Bahamas 


TREND takes a trip to the Bahamas to find 
the islands buzzing with a new kind of 
economic activity. Some Florida business- 
men are already up to their knee length 
pants in plans for their own companies. 
Tax umbrellas and mushrooming tourist 
exploitation are providing new and excit- 
ing business frontiers in these island out- 
posts. This comprehensive report will come 
from Bill Bien, East Coast News Manager, 
an experienced reporter of Bahama affairs. 





Issued by Florida Grower Press, Tampa, Fla., Charles G. Mullen, Jr., President 


Accepted as controlled circulation publication at Tampa, Florida. 





Talk and Predictions 





“Promising Young Men’ Do Not 
Always Develop, G.E. Official Says 


WHEN THE BOSS singles out 
his “promising young men” to train 
for top management, does he make 
good as a prophet... ? 

More often than not, the results 
are disappointing—and 175 top ex- 
ecutives attending an Institute of 
Industrial Relations at the Holly- 
wood Beach Hotel last month are 
the first to say so. 

They agreed with Moorhead 
Wright, operating manager of the 
General Electric Management Insti- 
tute, who said most of the person- 
ality tests so much in vogue today 
aren't worth the paper they're writ- 
ten on. 

The conference leader for the 
affair sponsored by the National 
Assn. of Manufacturers said there’s 
no such thing as a standard “person- 
ality pattern” for potential managers. 

“You can’t just pick a few bright 
men and ignore the rest,” said 
Wright, whose own firm is seeking 
new methods of developing man- 
agement skills. 

He cited the case of one company 
which dug up its promising-young- 
man list of 10 years ago. There 
were 143 names included—and a 
check showed that only 37 per cent 
had achieved the success predicted 
for them. 

“How can you account for the 
fact,” asked Wright, “that some good 
managers are tough and rugged per- 
sonalities, others are quiet and 
thoughtful, and still others are 
aggressive salesmen types—and yet 
are equally successful? 

“We have to take men as they 
are, with the traits that they have, 
and try to bring about their devel- 
opment from that basis. Rating 
sheets based on personality traits 
have generally failed in actual appli- 
cation. Time and again, men who 
rate poorly turn out to be good 
managers, and vice versa.” 


FLORIDA’S PRESENT TAX pic- 
ture as regards industry can be 
counted on to bring terrific influence 
on Florida interested industries, said 
Gerald Blakeley, president of Cabot, 
Cabot and Forbes Co., an industrial 
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planning firm based in Boston. 

“Just two aspects of your tax 
structure here are important alone,” 
Blakeley said. “Florida has no cor- 
porate tax at present and your un- 
employment compensation rates are 
considerably lower than some other 
states.” 

Both of these conditions can exert 
a strong influence on any industry 
considering relocating or new build- 
ing, he said. “Favorable climate, 
good location and available man- 
power can mean little if state taxes 
are prohibitive.” 


OUT-OF-STATE INDUSTRY'S 
interest in Florida is higher now 
than at any time in the past 18 
months, Florida Development Com- 
mission Director B. R. (Dode) Fuller 
said in a recent statement. 

He said that Florida seems about 
to bounce back with more new fac- 
tories after a slowdown caused by 
the recent recession and that most 
of the industries showing an inter- 
est in locating in Florida were small. 

“But I would rather have 100 hir- 
ing 100 people than one hiring 
10,000,” he said. 

Fuller said it still is too early to 
expect any real results from a 
$100,000 rural county survey made 
by the commission to help undevel- 
oped counties attract new industry. 

“We're still plowing ground,” he 
said. “It takes a long time to get an 
organization functioning.” 


FOR THE EXPANSION of busi- 
ness, Florida is “one of the brightest 
spots in the nation,” said Ted 
Schlesinger, newly elected president 
of Allied Stores, Inc. 

Schlesinger said the holdings of 
Allied in this state, which include 
six Mass Brothers Department stores 
on Florida’s west coast and a seventh 
store, Jordan-Marsh, in Miami, “may 
very well be expanded in the not too 
distant future by addition of a new 
Maas store in Clearwater.” 

“I think this plan and present 
holdings are evidence of our faith 
in the continued growth of | this 
state,” he said. 


ONE OUT OF THREE persons 
who open service stations in Florida 
is doomed to failure within a year, 
Silas Telander, a statewide official 
for gasoline retailers, said, referring 
to the 35 percent of the stations that 
fail in the state. 

He blamed the problem on over- 
building of stations and preferential 
price cutting in small sections of a 
town because of price wars in a small 
area. He pointed out how he will 
have a customer's business for many 
years, then someone builds a station 
in the customer's neighborhood, and 
the customer switches. 


EXTENSION OF the Sunshine 
State Parkway—Florida’s turnpike— 
to Orlando from its present northern 
terminus at Fort Pierce is “only a 
matter of time.” 

That's the considered opinion of 
Col. Thomas Manuel, chairman of 
the Florida Turnpike Authority. 

Manuel's words revived a project 
thought to have been killed by an 
adverse report last summer. At that 
time, an engineering study expressed 
serious doubt that the Fort Pierce- 
Orlando extension— a 90-mile stretch 
which would cost some $40,000,000 
—would pay off. 

But record-breaking toll revenues 
this winter have prompted Manuel's 
new prediction. During the 31-day 
period ending Feb. 27, for instance, 
340,000 vehicles moved over the 110- 
mile Miami-Fort Pierce toll road. 
Tolls are even running ahead of com- 
parable 1957 periods—and that was 
Florida’s biggest tourist season. 

The turnpike is about three years 
ahead of schedule in redemption of 
the $74,000,000 bond issue with 
which it was built. More than 
$5,000,000 of bonds have been re- 
deemed, and Manuel indicates that 
some $2,000,000 more are slated for 
early redemption. 

Biggest obstacle to turnpike ex- 
tension is the fear among invest- 
ment sources that toll turnpikes will 
soon be encountering stiff competi- 
tion from an expanded federal sys- 
tem of free interstate highways. 
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LOWER TAXES 


Those two words will command the 
attention of any good business 
executive. We are printing maga- 
zines or house organs for several of 
Florida’s outstanding business execu- 
tives. May we mail to you our type 
specimen sheet and Easy Does It 
Copy Fitting System? We offer 
many services in the printing and 
publishing field ranging from adver- 
tising sales to mailing—one or more 
of which may appeal to you as it does 
with firms like these: 


Continental Can, Radiation, Inc., 
Florida Association of Realtors, Flor- 
ida Cattlemen’s Association, Episco- 
pal Diocese of South Florida, Printing 
Industries of Florida, Inc., Florida 
Southern College, Tupperware Home 
Parties, Inc., National Agricultural 
Transportation League. 


Florida Farm Bureau Federation, 
Radio Corporation of America, Future 
Farmers of America, Webber College, 
University of Florida, Florida Motel 
Association, Florida Federation of 
Square Dancers, Silver Spurs Rodeo, 
Florida Christian Ministers Assn. 


The Cattleman Press 


ODY PUBLICATIONS, INC. 
UVESTOCK EXCHANGE BUILDING 
Ti Iden 67401 KISSIMMEE, FLA. 
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You may 
CURRENT have a FREE 


$6.50 booklet about 
PER SHARE . 


The prospectus describes this Fund 
which invests in companies doing 
business in, but not necessarily 


domiciled in, Florida and the 
entire South, believed to have 
growth possibilities. 
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NAME 

ADDRESS 

Re 
Call Your Broker or Write: 


FRANK B. BATEMAN, LTD. 
NATIONAL gooey 
243 South County R 
T PALM BEACH, FLORIDA 
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... Talk & Predictions 





A DELEGATION representing 
the Florida Petroleum Marketers’ 
Association has protested to Gov. 
LeRoy Collins the road department 
proposal for a local option added 
penny on the gasoline tax. 

The delegation complained that 
the motorist now is taxed to the hilt 
and another penny on top of the 
seven cents a gallon state levy 
would be an injustice. The associa- 
tion also fears that a tax that would 
not be uniform would result in loss 
of business by gasoline dealers in 
those counties which imposed the 
additional penny tax. 

The road department has pro- 
posed that the legislature authorize 
individual counties, by referendum 
vote of the people, to levy an extra 
cent of gasoline tax. The depart- 
ment contends this would enable 
counties with critical road problems 
to raise money that cannot be fur- 
nished from statewide levy. 


ONE OF THE MOST serious 
problems in the nation’s economy is 
labor’s demand for higher wages 
without a corresponding increase in 
production, Joseph F. Cornelius, 
president of Marine Bank and Trust 
Co., Tampa, told Bartow Kiwanians. 

Although he pointed out that gen- 
erally the nation is in good shape 
financially, he said the problem of 
inflation is one of the most ser- 
ious threats to the United States’ 
economy. 

Cornelius cited industrial growth 
in the Tampa Bay area by saying, 
“In the next seven or 10 years, 
Tampa, St. Petersburg and Clear- 
water are going to become another 
Los Angeles.” 


A SEARCH FOR URANIUM may 
lead to production of millions of tons 
of aluminum and phosphate in Flor- 
ida, a geological survey made for 
the Atomic Energy Commission said 
last month. 

Many phosphate deposits become 
enriched in uranium as a result of 
weathering. “In the Florida depos- 
its,” the survey said, “weathering has 
also caused a development of alum- 
inum phosphates which are not 
normally utilized. 

“The appreciable uranium asso- 
ciated with these deposits may thus 
promote the exploitation of many 
millions of tons of aluminum and 
phosphate.” 








COMMERCIAL 





Anything from 26-foot beams 
to nuts and bolts. Fast service! 


Built and equipped by Reeves 
Fences, Inc. 


Phone Tampa 4-5865 


Hicuway 574 & FauLtKensure Rp. 
Mailing Address: Bx. 92, Mango, Fla. 


LEON PONTE, Mgr. 


formerly with 


HAKE Galvanizing Co., New Orleans 


SOUTHEASTERN 
GALVANIZING 


aj CORP. sc 








“It can be produced in Miami, Florida” 


THEY-SAID: 
IT COULDN'T BE ry 


soa 


ACTUAL 
Size 


drilled depth ..... 
\Getimes. the dia. 


“IT CAN 
BE DONE 
IN MIAMI’ 


PROBLEM: Roehr Products Co., 
DeLand, Fla. wished to locate a 
local source to manufacture 
hypodermic needle body of spe- 
cial aluminum extrusion requir- 
ing a drilled hole depth 6 times 
its outside diameter. 


SOLUTION: 







By 


SOUTHERN ENGINEERING 


AND MertAt Propucts, INC. 


3550 N. W. 59th STREET 


RIDA 
NEwten 5.1378 MIAMI 42, FLO! - 





AUTOMATIC SCREW MACHINE PRODUCTS 
METAL STAMPINGS AND MACHINED PARTS 
TOOL AND DIE MAKING 
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Inside the State 








Total Florida Income Nearly Doubles In 
10 Years But Per Capita Growth Not Spectacular 


PERSONAL INCOME received 
by Floridians, grew from $2,903 mil- 
lion in 1947 to $7,522 million in 
1957, a rise of 159 percent, or nearly 
twice the national rate of increase, 
according to Dr. Wylie Kilpatrick, 
research professor for the University 
of Florida bureau of economics and 
business research. He maintained 
this is due largely to population 
growth in the state rather than a 
. large gain in individual earning 
power. 

The report noted that substantial 
as was the growth of personal 
income per capita in Florida, from 
$1,143 in 1947 to $1,775 in 1957, 
the increase of 55 per cent was only 
slightly larger than the 54 per cent 
rise in the United States. 

Florida’s three most populous 
counties—Dade, Duval and _ Hills- 
borough—accounted for more than 
44 per cent of the state’s personal 
income in 1957, $3,276 million of 
the state’s $7,522 million total in 
personal income. 

Hendry County continued to have 
the highest per capita income in the 
state with $2932, based largely on 
the sugar and cattle industry. 
Brevards $2290 per capita income, 
second in the state, was attributed 
to chiefly government projects and 
tourism. 

Dade’s per capita income was 
third in the state with $2188 and its 
total personal income of $1,813,- 
500,000 was twice that of any other 
county. 

Other per capita income leaders 
in the top 10 were: Sarasota, $2078; 
Palm Beach, $2009; Duval, $1997; 
Collier, $1928; Escambia, $1869; 
Orange, $1842; and Monroe, $1839. 


AN OPINION by Atty. Gen. 
Richard Ervin has cleared up tech- 
nicalities that blocked effort of 
Schenley Industries, Inc. to obtain 
a wine bottling license for the pro- 
posed Hialeah plant. The problem 
arose because Schenley manufac- 
tures liquor in other states. 
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A STUDY TO FIND out if orange 
trees will grow in the mounds of 
“overburden” left when the phos- 
phate mining operations are com- 
pleted could change the topography 
of much of Polk County. 

The Virginia-Carolina Chemical 
Corporation officials are optimistic 
about the success of their project, 
an experimental planting just south 
of Bartow. If the experiment works 
out, it could result in a new supply 
of citrus land and provide a way 
to reclaim vast areas now wasted. 

Leroy W. Harris, administrative 
assistant for the company, said they 
got the idea for the test after notic- 
ing the mounds support a _ lush 
growth of hairy indigo. This showed 
it has the proper soil reaction to 
support citrus, he said. 


FLORIDA’S 1958 production of 
food, feed and fiber was valued at 
$469 million, a $20 million increase 
over the previous year, according 
to the Florida Crop and Livestock 
Reporting Service. 

Higher yields were reported on all 
crops except sugar cane and shade 
tobacco. Biggest money crops were 
tomatoes, celery, Irish potatoes, 
snap beans, pepper and sweet corn. 

Florida is now the second state 
east of the Mississippi in cattle pro- 
duction, the Florida Livestock Board 
reported. 

The state now ranks 18th in the 
nation with more than two million 
head on grazing land. 


WITH MILLIONS of dollars in 
oil royalties and lease payments at 
stake, Florida will join with four 
other Gulf states Oct. 12 in the 
U. S. Supreme Court battle with 
the federal government over owner- 
ship of submerged oil lands. 

The Justice Department has 
asked that state ownership be con- 
fined to a three-mile belt around the 
coast line. The states claim their 
historic boundaries extend as far 
out in some instances as more than 
20 miles. 


CHEMICAL MANUFACTUR- 
ING plants to cost some $13% mil- 
lion will be built in Florida in the 
next two years, according to the 
Manufacturing Chemists Assn. which 
declined to give details. 

The Florida Development Com- 
mission said these would include the 
$5 million Michigan Chemical Corp. 
plant and the $2 million Glidden 
Chemical Co. plant, both under way 
at Port St. Joe, and the new Armour 
and Co. fertilizer plant at Daven- 
port in Polk county where Interna- 
tional Minerals has also started 
major expansion of its plant. 


Southern Nitrogen Corp. is plan- | 


ning a plant at Tampa with initial 
investment of $3 million. 

A Canadian manufacturer of metal 
filters used in pulp paper mills will 
build the company’s only American 
plant at Quincy in Gadsden county 
and will employ more than 100 local 
people. 

The 133-acre site was selected as 
a central location for serving paper 
mills in South Georgia and all across 


North Florida. 


MELVIN GREENHUT, Florida 
State University, and John McFer- 
rin, University of Florida, are among 
economists of nine Southern uni- 
versities who will conduct an exten- 
sive study of the economy of the 
South under a_ $250,000 Ford 
Foundation grant. 

The grant was prompted by the 
region’s economic growth from 1929 
to 1946 when per capita income rose 
250 per cent compared with the 
nationwide 176 per cent. 

The research program is de- 
signed to stimulate further develop- 
ment, particularly in relatively low 
income areas, and will include pop- 
ulation growth, migration and rural 
labor resources, capital accumula- 
tion and _ investment financing, 
changing patterns of employment, 
labor productivity and _ industrial 
output, income, consumption and 
savings, and public policy. 
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installations. 





Now serving Central Florida with Onan’s 
dependable plants. Gasoline and LP 

gas models from 42 KW to 150 KW. Diesel 
models from 3 KW to 200 KW. Write for 
complete details and name of your 
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‘MEMO: | 
To the Boss | 
We urge you to mark this 
ad to the attention of 
your appropriate department 
head! 


| 


| 
| 





Mn. IGudustrial Executiue 





BY SALVAGING 
YOUR EXPENDABLES! 


Show STARTLING Savings 


THE 


SORECO 


RECLAIMING WAY 


Your soiled, cast-off gloves, 
aprons, tarpaulins or other 
throw-away items will be made 
good-as-new at a fraction of 
your usual replacement costs. 


FREE! 


Send Us Samples of your soiled ex- 
pendables of : 


© FABRIC 
® LEATHER 
© ASBESTOS 
® PLASTIC 
© RUBBER 
We will refurbish and return them with- 


out charge and give you a cost estimate 
tailored to your reclaiming needs. 


TODAY. . write or phone 
SORECO 


(SOUTHERN RECLAIMING CO 


















Dept. T, Box 4466, Jacksonville, Fla. 
Telephone Elgin 5-7761 
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MAIL THIS HANDY COUPON TO 


SORECO, Dept. T, Box 4466 
Jacksonville, Fla. 


We want more information on saving 
the SORECO way. 


Name 
Title 
Firm 
Address 
City State 


Our expendables are 
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REORGANIZATION of TMT 
Trailer Ferry, Inc., bankrupt since 
the fall of 1957, is getting underway. 

The company operates barges and 
ships to ferry loaded truck trailers 
between Jacksonville and San Juan, 
Puerto Rico and the Virgin Islands. 
Formerly it operated out of Miami 
also. 

The reorganization plan, sug- 
gested by bankruptcy trustee C. 
Gordon Anderson, was approved by 
Federal Judge Emett C. Choate, 
Miami. 

Under the plan, the equity of 
common shareholders is wiped out 
and control is given to creditors. 
Among the _ provisions: 750,000 
shares of new cumulative preferred 
stock is authorized for issuance to 
general creditors in the proportion of 
17% per cent of each creditor's 
proved and allowable claim; three 
towing companies which hold mari- 
time liens against the old company 
will be allowed $10,000 each in cash 
and the balance of their allowed 
claims will be paid in an amount of 
preferred stock yet to be determined. 

A group of New York investors, 
headed by Alex Caplan, will sur- 
render mortgages on four TMT ves- 
sels in exchange for 500,000 shares 
of new common stock with a par 
value of 10 cents and 250,000 shares 
of convertible preferred (convertible 
on the basis of two shares of com- 
mon for one preferred) with a par 
value of 25 cents; and Merrill Stev- 
ens Drydock & Repair Co., Jack- 
sonville, holder of mechanics liens 
on four TMT vessels, will receive 
200,000 shares of convertible pre- 
ferred stock. 

Mr. Anderson, the trustee in bank- 
ruptcy, was named president of the 
reorganized company, also known as 
TMT Trailer Ferry, Inc. 


FOREMOST DAIRIES, INC., a 
large international dairy firm head- 
quartering in Jacksonville, has ac- 
quired Medosweet Dairies, Inc., 
which operates in the Pacific North- 
west. 

According to terms of the agree- 
ment, Foremost will issue stock val- 
ued at about $5.6 million in ex- 
change for Medosweet’s stock. Last 
year Medosweet had net sales of 
nearly $14 million and net income 
of about $440,000. Its operations in 
the Tacoma and Seattle, Wash., 
areas include eight processing plants, 
80 retail, 43 wholesale, 31 jobber 
and 19 ice cream, milk and ice cream 
mix routes. 


THE LARGEST REAL ESTATE 
transaction in Highlands County 
history, a $2,670,400 ranchland deal 
was recorded last month as two of 
Florida’s leading cattlemen, T. J. 
Durrance, Sr., his son, T. J. Dur- 
rance, Jr., and the latter's wife, Vir- 
ginia Culbreath Durrance, trans- 
ferred about 8400 acres near Brigh- 
ton to a Canadian corporation, 
Hardee Farms International Ltd. of 
Toronto. A merger of Durrance and 
corporation interests was involved. 


A 5 PER CENT INCREASE was 
granted by the Florida Railroad and 
Public Utilities Commission to Pull- 
man night rates after an official 
warning the company might have 
to eliminate service on all but 
“crack” trains. 


THE MARINE BANK & Trust 
Company, of Tampa, has announced 
plans for the construction of a new 
$3 million 16 story bank office build- 
ing and 6 story parking garage. The 
building will front 210 feet on Mad- 


ison Avenue and 80 feet on Frank- 
lin Street and Florida Avenue. It 
will be the tallest office building in 
Tampa and the first entirely new 
major office building constructed in 
downtown Tampa since the mid 20's. 
Chairman George B. Howell said 
he hopes to break ground for the 
new building by June Ist. Construc- 
tion time will be approximatley 20 
months. It will be a steel, glass and 
aluminum structure of modern de- 
sign, and the Curtain Wall process 
will be used. Maximum outside ex- 
posure is attained for over 90% of 
the office space. 
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BEER BREWING started at the 
new Anheuser-Busch, Inc., plant in 
Tampa Industrial Park last month, 
well in advance of ‘completion of 
bottling, warehouse, and office areas 
of the plant. 

First shipping of beer is to take 
place between the middle of May 
and June 1 and whole plant is to be 
completed and open to the public 
around June 1, Plant Manager Ken- 
neth Bitting said. 

Busch Gardens, the 15-acre aviary 
and garden area which has been 
developed principally in the south- 
west part of the plant property, con- 
sists of an extensive system of arti- 
ficial pools and lakes, an extremely 
modernistic hospitality house, lav- 
ish plantings, the aviary where such 
birds as flamingos, macaws, phea- 
sant, swan are being kept. Nearby 
pastures have been created where 
roam English stag, three fallow deer, 
33 head of Black Angus cattle, two 
American buffalo, and two Clydes- 
dale horses of the type Busch uses 
to pull beer wagons in ceremonies. 


ANOTHER LUXURY LINER has 
named Port Everglades as a regular 
calling place. The 631-foot Wellem 
Ruys, owned by Royal Rotterdam 
Lloyd Lines, begins its scheduled 
service April 28 as a.stop on its 
round-the-world cruises. 


THE FLORIDA EAST COAST 
Railway received delivery this week 
on twenty new all-steel, roller-bear- 
ing flat cars for the handling of 
highway truck-trailers in piggy- 
back service between Jacksonville 
and Miami. It is the first railroad in 
the Southeast to install and operate 
this improved type of trailer-carry- 
ing equipment. 

The new flat cars are each 85 
feet long, and will accommodate 
two truck-trailers per car, as com- 
pared with one trailer per car carried 
by the railway’s former equipment, 
which was leased from the New 
Haven Railroad. The cars are also 
equipped with a new mechanical 
device for quickly anchoring the 
truck-trailers on the deck of the 
car, greatly reducing loading and 
unloading time. 

The Florida East Coast Railway’s 
expanding piggy-back service, oper- 
ated in cooperation with the Great 
Southern Trucking Company, is 
designed to take massive truck units 
off the highway and give them fast 
movement by rail. 


ANOTHER MACKLE CITY will 
be built three miles south of Mel- 
bourne for the General Develop- 
ment Corporation and will be 
known as Port Malabar. 

The Mackle brothers—Elliott, Rob- 
ert and Frank—said they had nego- 
tiated for more than 48,000 acres 
for $18,250,000 and plan a $500 mil- 
lion city. Work will begin this sum- 
mer and plans call for construction 
of 30,000 houses and sale of 105,000 
homesites on a $10 down and $10 a 
month plan. 

The land fronts on Indian River 
and U.S. 1, extending westward 


Some people like to 
enjoy telephones 


without 
lifting a finger 


from Indian River to the St. Johns 
River and to Turkey Creek. 


FLORIDA PLACED SECOND in 
the number of industrial plants 
gained during 1958 in 11 Southern 
states with 201 new plants. Only 
Texas with 257 topped the list. 
Georgia, with 169, was third and 
North Carolina, with 122, was 
fourth. 

This year the industrial trend in 
Florida continues to be strong, so 
at the end of the year Florida appar- 
ently will have piled up another 
big total, the Lakeland Ledger 
reports. 






Go ahead... that’s what 


Speakerphones are for! 





You can talk — or a whole group 


of people can talk on the Speakerphone 
without even lifting the receiver! 


Invaluable for business conferences. 


Fun for family confabs. 


Why not call our 


Business Office today and find out more 
about this handy telephone convenience. 


Southern Bell rd 
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... Inside the State 





FLORIDA'S CLOSE overseas 
neighbor—Nassau—is enjoying the 
biggest tourist season in its history. 

The British resort town set 
another all-time high in tourism in 
February, with 27,552 tourists visit- 
ing Nassau, compared with the 
previous all-time mark of 23,601, 
which had only been set the month 
previous, in January, 1959. The 
two-month 1959 figure is 66% above 
the January-February, 1958, figure, 
when tourism was curtailed by 
labor trouble and the Big Cold of 
1958. 

Victor Chenea, U. S. sales man- 
ager for the Bahamas Development 
Board, said in Miami that the tar- 
get for 1959 is 200,000 visitors to 
Nassau. 


MIAMI HAS COPIED Tampa’s 
free bus ride plan to draw more 
customers to downtown _ stores. 
Tampa merchants sponsor bus trans- 
portation of some 70,000 persons 
monthly to downtown from fair 
grounds parking area. In Miami the 
free rides were set up to and from 
— Bowl parking lots. 


AN EXPANSION PROGRAM cal- 
culated to cost more than $5 million 
has been announced by City Gas 
Co. of Hialeah, which has the larg- 
est independently-owned pipeline 
system in the United States. The 
company has 15,000 customers in 
Dade and Broward Counties. 


RADIO-ACTIVE ISOTOPE re- 
search has yielded millions of dollars 
to Florida with the surface barely 
scratched, University of Florida’s Dr. 
G. K. Davis told the Inter-Institution 
Conference on Nuclear and Atomic 
Energy. 

Radiation has won the fight 
against screw worms and has pro- 
duced new varieties of grains, pea- 
nuts and flowers, he said. Work with 
isotopes has made possible a ten 
fold increase in livestock grown in 
a single county. 

Florida’s nuclear development 
program is being carried out at the 
three state universities and “techno- 
logical innovation is sweeping into 
our Southland at a rate taxing every 
community resource,’ one nuclear 
engineer told the group. 


A COUPLE OF enterprising Ft. 
Lauderdale men—Ernest Cone and 
Ray Hundley—are hoping for a big 
payoff in a new venture. They're 
even talking about taking over 
where the Hula Hoop left off. 

Cone and Hundley are manufac- 
turing a kit for dancing the limbo— 
complete with upright poles, cross- 
bar and a 45-RPM record in the 
appropriate rhythm. 


ARMY Engineers have awarded 
a $477,883 contract to Chavis Con- 
struction Co., Pensacola, to build 
missile facilities at Eglin Air Force 
Base. Work is scheduled for com- 
pletion in September. 


SOUTHERN MATERIALS CO., 
Inc., of Norfolk, Va., has acquired 
the assets of the Jacksonville Con- 
crete Co. and will operate it as 
a subsidiary after June 1. 

Jacksonville Concrete Co. oper- 
ates four ready mix concrete plants 
and one masonry block plant in 
Jacksonville, and three ready-mix 
plants in nearby localities. Southern 
Materials is one of the largest pro- 
ducers of sand and gravels. 
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President, Linder Industriahs 
& Linder Machinery Co., Lake 


“Wihienever we are in the Miami area with our busy 
Twin Bonanza, we head for TURSAIR. You get a 
wonderful feeling of assurance when the folks there 
ice your airplane, because you know they know 
their business. My plane is my flying office and it 
has to be maintained in top shape. That’s the way 
TURSAIR keeps it.” 


is Tops at TURSAIR!” 


declares SCOTT LINDER 


gineering Co. 
nd, Florida 


Cott Linke 


@ Complete Overhaul & Maintenance 
facilities for Executive Aircraft 

@ CAA-authorized Resident Inspector 

© Authorized BEECHCRAFT Sales & Service 

@ Tie-down & Hangar Accommodations 

@ Customer Service—Car Rentals 


aa 





Executive Aircraft Services, Inc. 
Tamiami Airport ¢ P.O. Box 1553 
Coral Gables, Florida 

Telephone: CAnal 1-2711 
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... Inside the State 





FLORIDA EMPLOYERS can 
expect to pay about tavice as much 
next year in state unemployment 
taxes, according to the Industrial 
Commission, because of unemploy- 
ment that resulted from last year’s 
winter freezes and national busi- 
ness recession. 

Commission Chairman James Vo- 
celle said individual employers will 
pay an average 1% per cent on their 
taxable payrolls as compared with 
seven-tenths of one per cent last 
year. 

The law provides that the fund 
be maintained at a level of four per 
cent of the state’s total taxable pay- 
roll with the tax being increased 
when the fund drops below that 
mark. Vocelle said the fund dropped 
to about 3.7 per cent because of 
benefits paid to jobless workers. 

Minimum tax this year will be 
nine-tenths of one per cent on the 
first $3,000 in wages paid a worker. 
The maximum is two and _ nine- 
tenths per cent. New employers 
must pay two and seven-tenths per 
cent for the first 34% years they are 
in business. 


Tax rates for individual employers 
are on a sliding scale, based on 
experience of each in terms of for- 
mer employees who drew unem- 
ployment compensation _ benefits. 
Notices have gone out advising each 
employer of the rate he will pay. 


WHEN LISTING the seven Flor- 
ida banks among America’s “top 300” 
TREND failed to list the Exchange 
National Bank of Tampa _ which 
ranked 258 among U. S. banks. This 
ranking was by error given to First 
National Bank of Tampa, which 
ranks 239th. The Exchange National 
gained five places since its rank last 
year of 263. 


A PROPOSED new corporation 
cannot use as its name the trade- 
mark of another firm, according to 
an opinion by Atty. Gen. Richard 
Ervin. A trademark, he held, is a 
protected property right. 

The opinion grew out of the appli- 
cation of a group to incorporate a 
restaurant business under the trade 
name used by a chain of restaurants 
and cafeterias . 


A CALIFORNIA REALTOR lam- 
basted certain U. S. railroads for 
their failure to recognize and take 
advantage of professional real estate 
men over the country. A number of 
Florida realtors registered the same 
disapproval of railroads in the state. 
But Harold Colee, executive director ° 
of the Florida State Chamber of 
Commerce, came to the defense of 
the railroads. He said: “The state 
of Florida would never be where 
it is today had it not been for the 
Atlantic Coast Line, Seaboard, and 
Florida East Coast Railroads.” 


THAT NECESSARY EVIL of 
modern business—the expense ac- 
count—may be turned to a fringe 
benefit for the owner of a company. 

Will A. Foster, vice president of 
Borden Foods Co., told how in a talk 
to the Ft. Lauderdale Sales Execu- 
tives Club: 

“Perhaps you have a force of 
salesmen who travel. When they 
get gasoline or any other purchase 
eligible for the expense account, 
teach them to ask for a receipt in 
your company’s name. 












GUARANTEE: 

INTIRCO TIRES are full 
anteed free of defects o 
and guaranteed to carry the rated load capacity of 


any machine on which they are installed. 


Say—"In-tire-ko” 
Industrial Tires 


pull. 
Intirco tires. * 


and unconditionally guar- 
workmanship and materials 


INDUSTRIAL 









[INTIRCO} 


TIRES 


OUTLASTS any preumatictre F007 


Trouble-free Operation—no flat or blowout possibility, eliminating 
costly down time or work stoppages. 
capacity equals or surpasses heaviest ply pneumatic tires . 
Traction—gives you the traction needed to really take hold ond 
. Steering—steering is easier and more accurate with 
. Resiliency—resiliency of Intirco tires compares 
to that of pneumatic tires. 


. Load Capacity—load 





INTIRCO 


TIRES are further guaranteed to be the Tightest, 
Toughest and Strongest tires on the market and will 

replaced free of charge if they ever fail to 
perform as recommended. 


LET US PROVE INTIRCO TIRES CAN 
SAVE YOU MOWEY 


MANUFACTURED BY PH: TAMPA 49-7231 


INDUSTRIAL TIRE & RUBBER CO., INC. 


P. O. BOX 5031 — ADAMO DRIVE (2 Mi. E. Hwy. 301) TAMPA, FLORIDA 
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THIS SOUTHBOUND covered phos- 
phate car is loaded at Manchester, 
Ky. with coal for Tampa Electric’s 
Gannon Plant, located on Tampa Bay. 


FOR TAMPA ELECTRIC: 


; 


IT ARRIVES at the Gannon Plant 
and is unloaded. The same car then 
picks up phosphate east of Tampa for 
return to Tennessee and Kentucky. 


Double-Payload Promises Rail Rate Decrease 


ih shrewdness of Tampa Electric Company's move 
into the use of coal to generate electrical power is 
becoming more obvious as the company stood on the 
threshold of another rail rate decrease last month. 

The decrease, which would amount to about 86 
cents a ton or roughly 20 per cent, will come as a result 
of a novel experiment which TECO President William 
C. MacInnes persuaded two railroads to make. 

For several months the Atlantic Coast Line Railway 
and Louisville and Nashville have been loading cars 
destined to pick up phosphate in East Tampa with 
coal for Tampa Electric Company—thus a two-way pay 
load. Railroad officials reported, “Results thus far 
point to the complete success of the operation.” And 
Tampa Electric says the project is running off without 
a “hitch.” 

This would be the third significant rate decrease 
for rail-transported coal won by the Tampa company 
in just a little over a year. In December, 1957 the 
coal freight rate was dropped $1.65 per ton and the 
company won another local district adjustment of 54 
cents. 

When Tampa Electric first started burning coal they 
were paying $11.15 per ton delivered. With the pro- 
posed rate drop, now before the ICC, the company 
will have its price down to $7.80. 

The company has been splitting their coal business 
between eastern and western Kentucky with the coal 


from the western part coming by barge. The proposed 
rail decrease would possibly make freight charges com- 
parable with barge rates, officials say. 

The rate decrease request has been hailed in Ten- 
nessee and Kentucky newspapers making front page 
news. This stems from the destressed economic condi- 


tions of that coal mining area which has reached such | 


a low ebb that Kentucky Governor A. B. (Happy) Chand- 


ler declared it an emergency area. Thousands of min- | 


ers are out of work for lack of coal orders. The western 


coal areas center around Harlan County—the center 
of recent strike, strife and despair. 

The experiment of the double payload centered 
around whether the covered phosphate cars, which 
can carry about 75 per cent of the average coal car 
load, could be cleaned adequately for reloading of 
phosphate. 

At present Tampa Electric is rolling an average of 


eer 


about 25 freight cars of coal a day into its Gannon | 


stockpile, or about 1,600 tons. 


Tampa Electric has | 


apparently hitched its future to coal with a third unit | 


of 175,000 kilowatts power scheduled to be added to its 


present 260,000 kilowatt capacity coal powered units | 


in the fall of 1960. This will give the company 735,000 


kilowatt capacity of which well over half will be coal | 


powered. 
The ICC is expected to make an early reply to the 


rate decrease request. Phosphate rail rates would not | 


be affected by this decision. 
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FLORIDA 


©Se-UDS 


SIDELIGHTS — TRENDS — OPINIONS 


Most citrus growers will make all-time high 
rofits with fruit selling at $3.50 to the can- 

ner last month. When growers are quiet it is a 
sure sign of prosperity...profits to larger grow- 
ers will be in $100,000 plus brackets. 

Watch for more merger talk between Atlantic 
Coast Line and Florida East Coast Railway when FEC 
gets reorganized, probably this summer. 

Broad benefit increases in Unemployment Compen- 
sation will get through the Florida Legislature... 
reason... Florida has lagged behind national and 
other Southern plans. Proposed plan brings cover- 
age down from four to one employee, boosts wage 
base from $3,000 to $4,800, also extends coverage 
period but affords some protection from "floaters." 
But Workmen's Compensation is in for a stormy 














_ struggle from Florida industries who foot the whole 


bill. Labor-dominated recommendations call for 
vast increases such as increasing maximum weekly 
compensation from $25 to $42, doubling disability 
and death payment periods, etc. The self-insuring 
Florida Home Builders Association applied the pro- 
posal to its loss experience for 1957 and deter- 
a the proposal would increase their premiums 
35%. 

The Bahamas and Puerto Rico are abounding in 
tourist and business activity. Travellers say no 
hotel rooms in San Juan without long time reserva- 
tions. Trouble in Cuba is credited with part of 
success. , 

There was a rumor last month that responsibil- 
ity of administering Florida*s financial respon- 
sibility law could be transferred from Insurance 
Department to the Motor Vehicle Department ...In- 
surance men don't like this idea ... neither do 
County Judges. 

What will natural gas cost? This is one that 
can't be answered very wor tik Gas officials have 
warned that first rates will not be greatly lower 
than present gas. 

Sen. Doyle E. Carlton, Jr. of Wauchula, looked 
like a man running for governor last month. If he 
makes a good showing during this Legislature observ- 
ers predict him a strong contender. Carlton has 
some significant pluses in his favor. He is son of 
former Governor Carlton(1929-33) who had a credit- 
able record. He is also "backwoodsy," something 
like Dan McCarty... enough to generate support in 
non-metropolitan areas. 

If Carlton runs, Sen. Joe Eaton, of Miami, an- 
other prospect, probably will not run. - Farris 
Bryant, of Ocala, is almost certain to be in the 
race. Bryant-Carlton would make interesting con- 
trast. Some experts think former Governor Millard 
Caldwell not too serious about governor possibil- 
ities, but may be more interested in the Florida 
Supreme Court. 




















HELICOPTERS - 


at your SERV|(E! 


For one-thousand and 
one different operations 
the helicopter reigns 
supreme. Each operation is indi- 
vidually tailored to your particular 
problem. Here are a few operations 
that helicopters perform daily . . 
@ Aerial Survey & patrol 





@ Real Estate and land development aids 
@ Power-line troubleshooting 

@ Door to door executive transportation 
@ Aerial Photography 

oe 


Factory Inspection 


HELICOPTERS DO IT BETTER — FASTER — 
AT LESS COST! 
Write for FREE illustrated booklet today! 


HS Henconters 
|nternational, inc. 
World’s eldest and most experienced 


helicopter operator 
St. Petersburg-Clearwater International Airport 























beneral 
Capital com 


ACCOUNTS RECEIVABLE 
FINANCING 
WAREHOUSE LOANS 
FACTORING 
EQUIPMENT FINANCING 
COMMERCIAL PAPER 
Phone: TUxedo 8-7551 


4309 N.W. 36th Street 














Miami Springs, Florida 
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ee © VARNEY quality molding 
OXYGEN SERVICE with over 20 years experi- 
ence engineering, tooling & 
INCORPORATED molding. 
@ DESIGN SERVICE for your 
product. 
OXYGEN @ SERVING THESE 
Manufacturers of— ACETYLENE INDUSTRIES 


Awning and window 


NITROGEN (nylon components) 


ARGON Lawn furniture (closures, 
HELIUM also available spacers, nylon nuts) 
HYDROGEN to the trade Camera cases, underwater 
co’ Electronics 

Aircraft 











Novelties 


Representing—Smith Welding Equipment Corp., Metal & Thermit Corp., Stoody 
Company, Miller Electric Co., and other well known manufacturers of welding 


apparatus and supplies. Vy A R om § Y 








Marselastelgehi-te)) 


Qualified personnel available for demonstrations upon request. Plastics Dept. 





Over 50 Years combined experience among Corporation Officers. 
3950 N.W. 28TH ST. 


ESTABLISHED 1947 MIAMI 42. FLORIDA 
ORLANDO LAKELAND TAMPA Phone NEwton 5-5373 


5 MINUTES FROM MIAMI INT’L AIRPORT 




















Take a moment to write or 
ene _ phone . . . Let us know your special 
| : =a, problem or project. We want 
to be of service! 


If you are “Shooting for the Moon” 
our ELECTRICAL DISCHARGE MACHINING 
and GACK CONTOUR SHAPING facilities 





if jet a will speed your production. 
Manufacturers 
Engineers phone: TUxedo 7-8114 
Designers : 
Special Tools Robert Wise or Robert Braun 


Dies - Jigs - Fixtures 
Research - Development 
Electrical Discharge Machining 


Pratetyees Astronautics Engineering Corporation 
SHORT RUN PRODUCTION 500 W. 18th STREET, HIALEAH, FLORIDA 
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TRANSPORTATION: 


A Loss-Ridden 
Air Freight Line 
PERKS UP 


Under George Giles Riddle Airlines, Inc. 
Makes Big Deficit Cuts—Outlook Brightens 





George Giles, Riddle Airlines pres- 
ident, looks to faster, stronger air 
craft to put Riddle over the top. 


By Bill Bien 


= year at this time, Riddle was a pretty sick little 
airline—losing money at the rate of $285,000 a month. 

The stockholders were pretty sick, too. They were 
offering the same shares for which they had paid $2 
and $3 for 65 cents—and finding few takers. The big 
question was how long the all-cargo carrier could 
continue in business—and how long the principal 
stockholders, Arthur Vining Davis, would leave his $4,- 
500,000 investment in what many considered a sinking 
airship. 

But the venerable aluminum tycoon had pulled - 
rabbits out of his hat more than once before—and this 
time he came up with an unknown named George 
Giles to take over the controls at Riddle. 

If the skeptics were in the majority, it wasn’t sur- 
prising; Giles had little to offer in the way of airline 
administrative background—much less cargo hauling 
in competition with the major passenger lines which 
also carry freight. 

He’d worked with Curtiss-Wright and Bell Air- 
craft after his graduation in aeronautical engineering 
from the University of Michigan, he spent a decade 
building aircraft bases in China during and after the 
war and most recently had been in charge of NATO 
construction for the Defense Department in Europe. 

But Davis, with that canny knack that has made 
him one of America’s wealthiest men, gambled his $44% 
million that Giles was the man for the Riddle presi- 
dency—and now it looks as if he picked a winner. 

Within a year, Giles has trimmed the monthly 
deficit to $95,000—and he’s cutting the loss more every 
month. And Giles says today he’s convinced the airline 
can make money. 

Apparently the stockholders agree. The price of 
Riddle common has climbed to about $1.30 per share— 
partly, it’s true, on the basis of rumors regarding merger 
talks with a Latin airline. 

But if Giles is negotiating with anyone, he’s keeping 
mighty mum about it. What he does say is that Riddle’s 
future depends on (1) new equipment and (2) coordina- 
tion of air and surface transportation 

On the first point, Giles is convinced that the C-46, 
present mainstay of the Riddle fleet, must be replaced 
with faster and larger planes. And he’s dickering with 
a British firm, Armstrong-Whitworth, for the all-cargo 
“Argosy.” 

A demonstrator model will reach Riddle by October 
and insiders say Giles is almost certain to place a sub- 
stantial order. Riddle can get the plane for $1.5 mil- 
lion, delivered in Miami, on the basis of 10 per cent 
down and six years for the balance. The “Argosy” has 
gross loading capacity fo 27,000 pounds compared with 
13,000 for the C-46, and a 300 mile-per-hour cruising 
speed compared with 186 for the C-46. 

These load and speed factors would help Riddle 
fight the frequency of service offered by the commercial 
lines. 

On his second point—coordination of air and surface 
carriers—Giles has put thought to action by filing a 
joint tariff with Great Southern Trucking Company 
(one of the Ryder interests). This provides for move- 
ments of cargoes from Puerto Rico to Miami by air 
and thence by trucks to cities throughout the southeast. 

At the moment, Riddle has two major routes 
stretching in a sort of giant “V” from Miami toward 
New York and the upper midwest. This pattern would 
change to more of a “Y” should the rumors about a 
merger or acquisition have substance. 

And, in any event, Riddle now appears to be enjoy- 
ing better health. 
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FLORIDA PROBLEM: 


sé 

I. costs me 70 cents carfare to get my maid back 
and forth to work every day,” complains an indignant 
Jacksonville housewife. 

“I'm late because the bus didn’t come on time,” a 
maid explains to another irate housewife. “Damned if 
I'll ever ride a bus again,” vows a wrathful business- 
man after waiting 45 minutes for his motorized trolley. 

These and other close-to-home feelings are among 
the frustrating parts of a municipal transit tangle in 
Jacksonville which promises to get even knottier. Court 
action is already threatened. “The bus situation,” as 
Jaxons refer to it, probably will be a factor in the 
primary election for city officials in April. For awhile 
the problem looked like it would reach the floor of 
the legislature. 

The Jacksonville Coach Co., subsidiary of City 
Coach Lines, Detroit, which operates the city bus serv- 


Photo by Foster Marshall 


Jacksonville 
BUS HASSLE 


Florida’s Transit Industries Take Brick- 
bats from Every Quarter—Problems Remain 


By Jayne Brumley | 
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ice in the north Florida city, is under heavy public fire. 
Mayor Haydon Burns asked the Duval county legisla- 
tive delegation to recommend a local bill which would 
give Jacksonville authority to operate a municipally 
owned public transit system in emergency situations. 
The delegation turned-him down but a group of 28 local 
businessmen are petitioning the city council for a fran- 
chise to operate a busline to compete with Jacksonville 
Coach. Delays in a hearing on the application brought 
statements recently that the businessman’s group, 
known as Public Transit Lines, may go to court to 
force a hearing on its application. 

Jacksonville’s bus problems, while they have char- 
acteristics all their own, are not unique, to be sure. 
They are shared by strap hangers in nearly every metro- 
politan area in Florida and, in the United States. Usu- 
ally this almost universal situation can be summed up: 
Declining passenger numbers, increased fares, deter- 
ioration of service, and spiralling costs of operations. 

Most of the nation’s 1,300 transit systems are either 
losing money or just breaking even. In about 30 cases 
private operators have given up and city governments 
have taken over. 

Bus worries are not limited to Jacksonville. They 
crop up nearly everywhere in Florida. Cities Transit, 
Inc., a Lakeland company, is currently raising rates in 
Tallahassee, obviously in part due to the famous Negro 
boycott which still hampers volume. The first of this 
month the bus fare in Tallahassee goes up to 20 cents. 

Grumbling about Jacksonville’s bus service, which 
had been so continuous that it was largely ignored as 
part of the city’s background noise, reached an outcry 
pitch last spring when the drivers of Jacksonville Coach 
struck for higher wages. 

During the 83 day strike there was much public 
and private parleying. Bus company officials said they 
could not grant a pay increase without a fare hike. 
City officials indicated ‘they opposed a fare increase. 

Merchants, alarmed because shoppers could not get 
downtown by bus, became vocal. The legislative com- 
mittee of the Jacksonville Area Chamber of Commerce 
endorsed a city bid to enter the bus business in emer- 
gencies. In a letter to city officials, D. H. Stynchcomb, 
vice president of Cohen Bros., a big department store, 
and chairman of the Chamber’s legislative committee, 
wrote: . we think that proper standby legislation 
will be excellent insurance to the general public and 
the business community that they will not be forced . . . 
to be without public transportation for a lengthy period 
of time.” 

Finally, the city granted an increase of about 5 
cents on the basic fare (New fares were 20 cents one- 
way, 10 cents for a transfer and 10 cents extra for 
trips outside the city limits.) And bus service resumed 
June 16. The transfer charge has since been reduced 
to five cents. 

The recent bus strike in Jacksonville, of course, 
aggravated the company’s problem of shrinking pas- 
senger loads. People who had formed car pools during 
the strike were reluctant to give them up and others 
found it hard to break the convenient habit of driving 
their own car downtown. Following the strike settle- 
ment the load factor dropped as much as 50% accord- 
ing to a bus company spokesman. Later, they said, 
loads were back to normal. 

Then, on November 25 a new complication was 
added to the already muddled situation. A newly 


formed company known as Public Transit Lines pre- 






sented city council with an application for a 30-year 
franchise. 

Asserting that Public Transit was backed by 28 
“prominent” local businessmen, and had $200,000 in 
the bank as a starter, Fred S. Rizk, P.T.’s attorney, 
calmly informed the council that the company was 
ready to put 60 to 80 buses in service within three 
months and could put 100 more on routes within six 
months. 


Furthermore, Mr. Rizk said, Public Transit was 
willing to begin operating with a fare of 10 cents, just 
half of the existing rate. Later, he said, the company 
might raise fares to 15 cents and charge 5 cents for a 
transfer. 


City officials were informed that Public Transit 
would be managed by two experienced busline people: 
James M. Moore and Norman M. Heggie, both of whom 
resigned in July from Jacksonville Coach after lengthy 
service. Until his resignation Moore had been vice 
president and general manager of Jacksonville Coach. 

City council delayed action on the Public Transit 
application. Saying they needed more facts before they 
could make a decision, councilmen hired a firm of 
Philadelphia engineers, Simpson & Curtin, at a fee of 
$4,500, to survey Jacksonville’s transportation needs. 

C. D. Towers, attorney for Jacksonville Coach, 
asserts, it is “financially impossible for two bus lines 
to operate in Jacksonville.” At another time he said, 
“Were willing to operate on a subsidized basis at a 
lower fare. 

Public Transit’s Moore made several public appear- 
ances promoting his cause: “There’s no reason for not 
granting a franchise immediately, except politics.” 

Sitting practically in the arena, businessmen of the 
City began to express new interest in the battle. The 
Downtown Council, composed of businessmen inter- 
ested in protecting the “heart of the city,” went on 
record favoring a public vote on the issue. 

Mayor Burns expressed the feeling of many people 
when he said: “The greatest need of this community 
is an increase in bus service, a shorter waiting time 
between buses on various lines. I'd like to see an 
announcement from the company that they will put 
on additional buses.” 


Move To Jacksonville 

Whatever the final outcome, Jacksonville Coach 
has made some moves to quiet criticism. It announced 
the purchase of 20 new 45-passenger buses at a cost of 
$500,000 and in a surprise maneuver to quash com- 
plaints that it was a foreign company, Jacksonville 
Coach’s parent said it plans to move headquarters for 
the entire operation to Jacksonville. 

The announcement, entailing the prospective addi- 
tion of about 30 executives and their families to Jack- 
sonville’s population, was greeted warmly by Harold 
Martin, chairman of the Committee of 100, Jackson- 
ville’s industrial development group. Said Martin, “We 
. .. extend the most cordial welcome to Mr. (Manfred) 
Burleigh (president of City Coach Lines) and his asso- 
ciates. The Committee members will do everythin 
possible to help make them at home in Jacksonville.” 

City Coach also expressed an intention to acquire 
other southeastern bus lines to add to its stable of: 
Winston-Salem, N. C.; Greenville, S. C.; Charlotte, 
N. C.; Evansville, Ind.; and Muskegon, Flint and Grand 
Rapids, Mich., and Jacksonville. (In Mid-February, the 
service in Evansville reportedly was discontinued 
because of operating losses.) 
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EVANS PACKING COMPANY 


Boldness Pays Off in Seven Figures 





When It Started to Freeze Evans 
Became the Hottest Thing in the Industry 


O)icasionally an industry appears at just the right 
moment with just the right ability to do a job. There 
is hardly a better example of this than Evans Packing 
Company, Dade City, which today is one of the richest 
topics of discussion among Florida Citrus circles. 
J. E. Evans, one of the most unorthodox and suc- 
cessful men in Florida’s citrus industry built this modern 
lant during the 1957-58 season in the shadow of the 
~en Pasco Packing Company plant for the special 
purpose of packing bulk frozen citrus concentrates— 
a field of the business he believed to be under- 
developed. 
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J. E. EVANS IS AIDED by his son, Jimmie, left, [~~ 
and son-in-law Lionel Lowry who handle grove 

and plant operations. Besides his own plant, 

Evans also owns one third of the common stock 

of Pasco Packing Co. 


Florida's devastating freeze of last year proved with 
dramatic evidence the accuracy of Evan’s venture and 
the success of his plant during its maiden season is now 
a startling chapter of history in the industry. 

When his own $1.2 million packing plant opened 
on January 1, 1958 Evans resigned as an active officer 
of the Pasco Packing Co. to direct the overall operation 
of his own properties. In order to leave himself free 
from routine tasks, he put his 37-year old son-in-law, 
Lionel Lowry, in as President to administer the packing 
plant. Lowry had learned the business from the ground 
up and proved his ability with Pasco Packing Co. 
Evans’ son Jimmie remained as administrator of the 
grove operations. 

The new plant was the first one in Florida devoted 
entirely to the production of citrus concentrate in bulk 
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for the wholesale markets. It packs concentrate only 
in 55-gallon drums. Until this plant was built on a new 
idea, all citrus concentrators aimed their production pri- 
marily at the retail market. During the height of the 
season when fruit was at its peak of ripeness and its 
flavor best, they packed all their frozen concentrate in 
small containers, mostly 6- and 12- ounce cans. They put 
it in easier to store drums only in the off-season, when 
the quality of fruit was poor and the price of concen- 
trate was down. Months, or sometimes years later, 
they would take the barrels out of storage, blend the 
contents with fresh concentrate to improve its quality, 
and repack it in retail-sized containers. Sometimes 
one concentrator would sell some of his stored product 
to another concentrator who ran short. Thus an 
intra-industry trade in bulk concentrate developed. 

Evans saw this intra-industry wholesale aes as 
potentially profitable and virtually without competition. 
He reasoned that this wholesale market would grow 
very quickly if top quality concentrate which didn't 
have to be blended before repacking were available. 
He knew that at certain times of the year local groves 
have no fruit ready for market, and concentrating 
plants have to buy from groves many miles distant. 
Trucking costs sometimes add 15 per cent to the price 
of the fruit. He reasoned that these packers would 
save money on transportation if they bought one load 
of his bulk concentrate rather than the equivalent 
six loads of fresh fruit. 

Evans investigated overseas markets. Frozen citrus 
concentrate couldn't be distributed in most foreign 
countries as it could in the U. S. because retail food 
stores in those countries didn’t have freezing compart- 
ments. American citrus was losing out, especially in 
Europe. Fresh fruit could be imported more easily from 
the citrus producing areas rimming the Mediterranean. 


German Market 


Evans soon learned that West Germany’s largest 
brandy firm was laying the groundwork for a rapid dis- 
tribution system for reconstituted frozen citrus concen- 
trate to be sold in bottles. In some respects it would be 
comparable to the cartoned chilled juice speeded to 
northern markets in this country. Plans included fran- 
chising twenty strategically located bottling plants close 
to the proposed sales areas all over West Germany. 
Evans was able to prove the superior convenience and 
economy of his bulk concentrate in this operation. The 
result was that last year, the first year of his new plant’s 
operation, Evans sold even more barreled concentrate to 
his new overseas market than he wholesaled to other 
packers in Florida. 

The Evans plant is about average in size for the 
state. It has an evaporating capacity of 28,000 pounds 
of water vapor per hour. In addition to the production 
of bulk orange and grapefruit concentrate, the plant 
also manufactures as by-products cold pressed essen- 
tial oils, sold for flavoring purposes, and citrus pulp 
for cattle feed. The plant has a storage capacity of 
two and one-half million gallons of concentrate and 
can keep ‘the stored product at the sub-zero tempera- 
tures required to prevent gradual deterioration. 

Evans’ idea is to process fruit from his own groves, 
which are productive enough to keep the plant in 
operation throughout the season. But sometimes it’s 
advantageous to buy other fruit. When market prices 
are low, Evans is in a position to buy ripe fruit at fav- 
orable prices, concentrate it, and keep it in storage 
until seller’s market conditions again prevail. 

That’s how its now famous financial venture came 





drums for shipment. 
through the plant comes from Evans’ vast acre- 
age of groves. But when the price of fruit is 
low the company can buy from others, concen- 
trate, and store until prices improve. 


Much of the fruit put 


about after the freezing weather of 1957-58. Experi- 
enced citrus men have believed that juice from fruit 
affected by freezing weather is good as long as it is 
processed before it has a chance to thaw out. If it’s 
picked immediately and rushed to a juice processing 
plant, and then either kept under refrigeration until 
it can be processed or processed immediately, it’s just 
as good as it was before the freeze. Of course most 
growers aren't in a position either to refrigerate the 
fruit or to process it. They have to sell it immediately, 
because if they wait too long theyll have only a crop 
of expensive fertilizer on their hands. But there aren't 
very many places they can sell the affected fruit and 
most other growers are rushing to sell at the same 
time. So the price falls. 

In the 1957-58 season Evans boldly bought fruit hit 
by the freeze, moved in with his own crews to pick it, 
and hauled it in his own trucks to his own spanking 
new processing plant with its vast refrigerated storage 
rooms. By buying fruit which would otherwise spoil, 
he saved many a small grower from complete loss. But 
he wasn’t hurting himself either. The prices he paid 
were low enough to return a seven-figure profit when 
the market skyrocketed a few weeks later. 

J. E. Evans. has built a self-sufficient and completely 
integrated citrus operation from nursery for young 
trees to finished concentrate. By building new overseas 
outlets he has helped to expand the total market for 
Florida’s leading product. By limiting himself exclu- 
sively to the production of bulk citrus concentrate he 
has made customers and boosters of other concentrators 
who might have been his competitors. As one citrus 
executive has said, “J. E. Evans’ outstanding success 
shows how much courage and imagination are needed 
in the citrus industry.” 

Evans with his new plant and groves, plus nearly 
a third of the common stock of the Pasco Packing Com- 
pany is today one of the most vital factors in the Florida 
citrus industry. 
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gm years ago, the town of Hialeah used to close up 
and snooze as soon as the race track of the same name 
closed its winter racing season. Well, the race track 
is still there, and its impact on the economy of the com- 
munity is still considerable. But the days when Hialeah 
was a one horse town are gone forever, when Hialeah 
was a sleepy little hamlet sandwiched in between the 
Everglades on one side and the rising young giant, 
Miami, on the other. 

For Hialeah is a rising young giant in its own right 
today. In a decade since 1948, its population has shot 
up from around 4,500 to a present estimated 70,000, 
making it second only to Miami in size in Dade County 
and one of the ten largest towns in Florida in its own 
right. 

The reason for this tremendous and sudden growth: 
Industry. 

While other cities in Florida have shied away from 
industry, fearing that it would hurt the tourist business, 
Hialeah has gone after industrial citizens hammer and 
tong. As a result, whole areas that were vacant land just 
a year or two ago are today humming with activity, and 
Hialeah has a good deal of justification in boasting that 
it is the fastest-growing industrial area in the South. 

Actually, there is little of the type of activity that 
one usually associates with the word “industry’—no 
smoke belching chimneys, no noxious fumes, no great 
areas blighted by old-fashioned, ugly factories. 

Actually, Hialeah, for the most part, is a distribution 
center as much as a manufacturing area. It’s the ware- 
housing and administrative headquarters for South 
Florida for several of the largest food chains in the area 
and in addition, it’s an important trans-shipment point 
for American goods to Latin America. 

There's no way of telling just the exact value of all 
this distributive activity. However, you shouldn't get 
the idea that Hialeah is merely a distribution point. For 
example, the Dade County Development Department 
estimates that last year the total value of manufacturing 
in the Hialeah area was in the neighborhood of 
$118,000,000. 

In a sort of twilight zone between manufacturing 
and distribution, a good example is that of the Royal 
Castle chain. The company has built a shiny, new com- 
missary in Hialeah, from which last year it poured 
forth 20,107,634 hamburgers for its 59 Royal Castle 
snack places stretching from Homestead to West Palm 
Beach. Along with this stupendous number of ham- 
burgers went enough coffee for 15,000,000 cups plus 
mountains of doughnuts, chili and other foods and 
veritable oceans of soup and birch beer. 

Other big outfits that use Hialeah as a distribution 
point include the Winn-Dixie chain, which services 70 
stores from Vero Beach to Key West; Food Fair, which 
uses Hialeah as its distribution point for 60 stores from 
Marathon to Palm Beach; Grand-Union, which has some 
15 stores in the South Florida area, and the Great 
Atlantic and Pacific Tea Company, which services 29 
stores between Key West and Vero Beach from its 
Hialeah warehousing facilities. 

Most of the chain grocery spokesmen would say 
little about the volume of their products pouring forth 
from Hialeah. However, one said that Hialeah had 
been selected as its distribution location because it 
has a central location to the whole area between the 
Keys and the upper Gold Coast and also to Florida’s 
lower West Coast. 

Of course, another important factor in Hialeah’s 
growth as a distribution point is its close proximity to 
Miami's bustling International Airport. It’s estimated 
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PROGRESS: 


THE HIALEAH | 
Industrial Story | 


Ten Years Ago There Were Only Horses 
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HIALEAH NOW HAS 800 industries manufac- 
turing nearly every conceivable product. The ; 
Florida Pontoon Boat Co. (above) makes “Huck ; 
Finn” raft-boats. Below is a view of Royal 

Casthe’s huge bakery—reportedly the largest ' 
air conditioned bakery of its type in the world. 
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that hundreds of business firms in Hialeah depend 
heavily upon air freight to the Caribbean and Latin 
America. 

There’s plenty of manufacturing activity in Hialeah, 
too. For example, there’s a thriving boat building 
business in the city, and last year, it is estimated that 
the top five firms in this field turned out 3,300 boats 
from Hialeah plants. 

One of the largest operations in Hialeah is a ten 
acre plant of the paper products division of the Owens, 
Illinois Glass Company. Lee Lebow, the general 
manager of the plant, reports that the factory serves 
Florida and Latin American points. At present, the 
plant is turning out an annual production of 240 million 
square feet of corrugated boxes. This is enough cor- 
rugated board to cover 8% square miles. The range 
of the plant’s production is more diversified than might 
seem at first glance. It makes nothing but corrugated 
boxes—but these range from small boxes for Florida 
souvenirs to air-van packs which take an entire room 
of furniture for shipment by air cargo in one package. 

Figures give some idea of Hialeah’s industrial 
growth, although the figures available do not by any 
means tell the whole story. For example, in 1958, 82 
industrial buildings valued at $3,668,047 were built in 
Hialeah alone—a figure which does not include the 
adjoining areas of industrial zones which are either in 
the unincorporated areas of Dade County or in smaller 
satellite communities. Impressive as this figure was, 
it was below the 1957 figures, when 106 industrial 
buildings worth $4,995,007 were constructed. 


Growth Still Ahead 


Optimists on Hialeah’s industrial future—and there 
are plenty of them in the area—will teli you that the 
real growth in still ahead. They bolster this statement 
by pointing out that the Palmetto bypass to the Dade 
County Expressway system has not yet been put into 
operation and that this Will bring about a tremendous 
growth of industry in the area just west of Hialeah. In 
addition, they will tell you that the relocation of the 
Florida East Coast Railroad freight yards to an area 
west of Miami Springs will also do a great deal to 
stimulate industrial activity in the area. 

But all this still does not explain why Hialeah has 
been tagged as the industrial hub of the fast-growing 
Miami area. 

The answer seems to be that Hialeah planned it 
that way. Hialeans will tell you that they foresaw early 
in the game that there would be no traffic blight, no 
smoke pall, no unpleasant odors, no eyesore, if the city 
planned its industrial development right from the start. 
For one thing, Hialeah voluntarily gave up its city 
personal property tax—actually going to the Legislature 
to ask permission to drop it. That happened back in 
1955. Now other Florida communities, finding them- 
selves outstripped in competition for industrial plants, 
are screaming “foul” about this. Actually, Hialeah was 
giving up substantial revenues from this source—in the 
last year of the tax, it had brought in $103,000 from 
business inventories alone. At the same time, Hialeah 
has pioneered in setting a “full fair market value assess- 
ment” on all real property, in order to keep the burden 
of taxes off business and spread the load to all residents, 
both individual and industrial. As a result, business 
and industry pays about $8 a thousand in real property 
tax. And Hialeans will point out to you that even this 
is offset to some extent by a saving on insurance offered 
by the city’s good municipal rating on insurance. 

In addition, Hialeah has had plenty of hard-workin 
boosters who went out and aggressively nonetel 





industrial firms in locating in the area. This has snow- 
balled, so that the successful experience of early in- 
dustrial immigrants to Hialeah has been influential in 
bringing others in more recent times. 

As a result, the best estimates today are that Hialeah 
has well over 800 separate industrial plants with a total 
payroll of more than $2,500,000 a week. In addition, 
there’s a good diversity in industry, both as to product- 
mix and also as far as the size of the individual firms 
is concerned. For example, the industries represented 
on the Hialeah roster range from a two-man doll hos- 
pital to local plants and warehouses of such industrial 
giants as the National Container Corporation, Cater- 
pillar Tractor Corporation and others. 

As a matter of fact, Hialeah still retains its first 
industrial plant—a tiny metal-working shop under the 
trees just south of the race track. Incidentally, the race 
track itself is still an important part of the city’s economy 
and it’s the presence of the race track that is largely 
responsible j the fact that Hialeah has no bonded 
indebtedness. During the lean years preceding the 
industrial explosion here, the taxes paid by the race 
track kept the city from going into debt, when many 
other Florida cities were floating bonds to keep afloat 
themselves. 

Some of the figures on Hialeah show the amazing 
growth of the town and its industrial areas, as well as 
the aspirations of those who think that Hialeah still 
has a oar way to go. 

For example, population has grown from an esti- 
mated 3,800 in 1936 to well over 70,000 today, and it 
is estimated that in 1976, the population will be just 
under 110,000. 

Since 1936, the number of industrial plants has 
grown from 16 to a present total in excess of 800, and 
those who make the figures are shooting for a total of 
more than 1,200 industrial plants in 1976. 

Bank deposits in the same period have skyrocketed 
from a half a million dollars to a present total in excess 
of sixty million dollars and it’s figured that this will be 
doubled in the next 18 years. 

There are, of course, others who claim that these 
projections are entirely too conservative. These point 
out that the coming advent of natural gas to the Greater 
Miami area, as well as the long-awaited system of 
expressways to relieve and speed up Greater Miami's 
traffic complex, will do even greater wonders for 
Hialeah’s industrial development than has been done 
in the past. They also point out that the jet age will 
accelerate development of the entire South Florida area 
and that Hialeah will be the chief beneficiary industry- 
wise. 


Distributing Point 


With Dade County’s population due to pass the one 
million mark in a few years, and with the entire South 
Florida area mushrooming at a similar rate, it seems 
obvious that as a distribution point alone, Hialeah is 
bound to grow rapidly in the future. 

Of equal importance, is the fact that there seems 
to be no disposition to change the warm and friendly 
climate which Hialeah has been creating to attract 
industrial citizens. As a matter of fact, there are indi- 
cations that the area will reduoble its efforts to bring 
in even more industries to the area. And, as the jet age 
— and spreads southward from Florida, it is far 
rom inconceivable that the phrase “Made in Hialeah” 
or “Distributed from Hialeah” will be tagged to hun- 
dreds of thousands of products in use in homes, schools 
and factories throughout the awakening areas of Latin 
America. 
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Home Owners 


LiFe INSURANCE 
Company 


Officers 
R. H. GORE, SR. 
President & Chairman 
of the Board 
WILLIAM O. SAHM, C.L.U. 
Executive Vice President 
ROBERT ANDERSON 
Vice President 
R. R. SAUNDERS 
Secretary- Treasurer 
PERRY F. WYSONG 
Assistant Secretary-Treasurer 


Directors 
R. H. GORE, SR., Chairman 


Ft. Lauderdale 
ROBERT ANDERSON 


Hollywood 
J. D. CAMP 
Ft. Lauderdale 
RAY CLEMENTS 


Bartow 
H. L. CROWDER, SR. 
Tampa 
R. L. DEMPSEY 
Tampa 
R. E. DILG 
Hollywood 


BURNS A. DOBBINS, M.D. 
Ft. Lauderdale 
GEORGE W. ENGLISH 
Ft. Lauderdale 


H. P. GREEP 
Ft. Lauderdale 
D. S. HUDSON 
Stuart 
J. C. ROGERS 
Leesburg 


WILLIAM O. SAHM, C.L.U. 

Ft. Lauderdale 
R. R. SAUNDERS 

Ft. Lauderdale 
JAMES D. TAYLOR 

Riviera Beach 
E. THOMAS WILBURN 

Ft. Lauderdale 


“AN EXPERIENCE IN PROGRESS” 





HOME OFFICE 
15 —. BROWARD BLVD. 


P. O. Box 1421 Phone: JAckson 4-1561 
FT. LAUDERDALE, FLA. 

















EARNINGS OF INTEREST TO FLORIDA 


COMPANY PERIOD 
Gulf States Utilities Co. 12 mos. Jan. 31 


Gen. Development Corp. Year Dec. 31 
International Paper Co. Year Dec. 31 
United Aircraft Corp. Year Dec. 31 
Maule Industries Year Dec. 31 
General Cable Corp. Year Dec. 31 
Southern Bell Tel. & Tel. Year Dec. 31 
Northwest Airlines Year Dec. 31 


Northeast Airlines, Inc. f-Year Dec. 31 


Aerojet-General Corp. Year Nov. 30 
Jetronic Industries Year Nov. 30 
Storer Broadcasting Co. Quar. Dec. 31 
Minute Maid Corp. Quar. Feb. 2 


Tampa Electric Co. 12 mos. Jan. 31 


Martin Co. f-Year Dec. 31 
Southern Railway Month of Jan. 
Borden Co. Year Dec. 31 
Kaiser Industries Corp. Year. Dec. 31 


Peoples Gas Light & Coke Year Dec. 31 


Western Elec. Co., Inc. Year Dec. 31 
A.C.L. R.R. Month of Jan. 
Food Fair Stores 40 wks. Jan. 31 
S.A.L. R.R. Month of Jan. 


NET INCOME 

1959 1958 
14,313,589 11,798,302 
k6,583,833 k2,099,831 
q72,000,906 79,435,107 
42,294,728 51,366,108 
m296,049 m862,972 
6,465,719 11,099,167 
99,257,487 85,188,176 
j5,613,687 j4,818,971 
43,669,637 d4,324,195 
6,028,000 3,818,000 
149,599 64,486 
1,411,972 1,146,671 
948,807 412,650 
4,800,934 4,388,646 
11,725,555 9,879,638 
1,913,226 2,874,426 
24,612,475 23,996,321 
14,951,000 16,832,000 
16,536,005 14,436,642 
85,935,620 84,608,346 
1,313,000 1,079,000 
7,905,727 7,732,309 
1,392,312 1,365,681 


PER. COM. SH. | 
1959 1958 | 
a2.61 a2.27 | 
2.80 92 
5.46 6.04 
6.40 7.96 

-40 1.16 
2.17 3.80 
a4.06 a3.56 

.33 c.14 

.57 46 

59 26 
1.78 1.66 
4.01 3.38 
5.06 94.94 

58 .69 
3.08 2.93 
b5.17 65.66 
b1.49 b1.46 


(a) On shares outstanding at close of the period. (b) Based on the average number 


of shares outstanding during the period. (c) Based on shares now outstanding. 


loss. (f) Preliminary report. (g) 


(d) Net 


Adjusted to reflect stock split or stock dividends. 


(j) After giving effect to profit from disposals of property, net, of $627,554 in 1958 
and $2,929,095 in 1957. (k) On pro forma basis. (m) Includes $236,777 non- recur- 
ring profit in 1958 and $61,027 in 1957. (q) Includes net profit of $2,235,458 on sale 


of stock in Longview Fibre Co. 





DEBITS TO FLORIDA BANK ACCOUNTS 


(IN THOUSANDS OF DOLLARS) 


wee 
Daytona Beach 56,354 
Fort Lauderdale 208,337 
Gainesville 35,569 
Jacksonville 742,670 
Key West 15,614 
Lakeland 73,340 
Miami 850,153 
Greater Miami 1,291,238 
Orlando 234,538 
Pensacola 76,917 
St. Petersburg 221,348 
Tampa 390,228 
West Palm Beach 140,310 
FLORIDA 5,034,706 
ALABAMA 1,980,908 
GEORGIA 3,331,342 


Reported by Federal Reserve Bank of Atlanta 


January 
1959 


60,864 
235,036 
41,421 
801,852 
17,641 
84,508 
904,811 
1,406,458 
259,916 
90,530 
247,582 
437,546 
151,426 
5,545,421 
2,213,644 
3,649,830 


February 
1958 

50,983 
183,371 
30,693 
656,657 
13,785 
60,375 
733,910 
1,119,614 
179,686 
74,002 
184,028 
336,299 
120,696 
4,280,062 
1,722,976 
2,957,681 


PERCENT CHANGE 


1959 from 1958 
(2 months) 


3 
FS 
411 
46 
+10 
+19 
414 
412 
427 
46 
+16 
413 
412 
+413 
413 
49 
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Jacksonville, Florida 
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ESTABLISHMENT of a trade 
fair, similar to those held in Europe, 
is being considered by the Jack- 
sonville International Trade Mart, 
according to Managing Director 
Matthew C. Gambuzza. 

He said the Mart has its eye on 
European and Middle East trade 
as well as business with Central and 
South America. 


HEAVIER CONSTRUCTION, 
particularly road building, is cred- 
ited with a 15 per cent increase last 
year in state cement consumption 
which amounted to 11,397,000 bar- 
rels of domestic cement and 4,000,- 
000 barrels of imported types. 


THE WORLD'S LARGEST color 
print mural, made by Color Corpo- 
ration of America, Tampa, has just 
been unveiled in its new home at 
the Cincinnati Music Hall. The color 
print is 20x80 feet and made 
from a 2x9% inch negative. The 


photographic mural covers an entire 
wall behind the bandstand forming 
a “picture window.” 

The print was so large it had to 
be moved to a Tampa _ airplane 
hanger for completion. The job re- 








quired 2500 square feet of Kodak 
Ektacolor paper and 525 gallons of 
chemicals to process. 

Starting in Tampa four years ago 
with a capital of $20,000, Color 
Corporation of America has blos- 
somed into one of the leading photo- 
graphic processing firms in the U. S. 
Sales will exceed $1 million this year. 
President of the firm is youthful Joe 
Snyder. The company maintains 
sales offices also in New York City. 


CONTRACT FOR CONSTRUC- 
TION of a municipal sports coliseum 
and its completion by late 1960 was 
let by the City of Jacksonville to 
Daniel Construction Co. 

The 12,000-seat structure will be 
erected at a cost of $2,859,635 on a 
site immediately west of the Gator 
Bowl Stadium. 

The coliseum will be designed for 
indoor sports such as basketball and 
will be suitable for indoor rodeos 
and other similar spectacles. At a 
later date a chilling unit for an ice 
rink, which will make it possible 
to hold ice hockey games, will be 














AN IMPORTANT 


PRODUCT FOR PROGRESS 
AND FOR YOU 


This month we are celebrating our annual Festival of 

Florida Products, April 17-25, to again call attention to the 
many items that are manufactured, grown or mined in our State. 
Although not generally considered a manufactured product, 
electricity is one of the most important items made 

in Florida. Without it, very few products would 

be available for our Festival. 

Last year, Tampa Electric Company “manufactured” 

and sold 1,800,000,000 kilowatt hours of electricity 

for use by industry, commerce and agriculture, as well as 

by our residential customers. We utilized some 2,300,000 
barrels of fuel oil and over 300,000 tons of coal at a total cost of 
$8,477,000, the raw materials necessary in our 

manufacturing process. 

In the past 10 years, Tampa Electric has invested over 
$100,000,000 in new “manufacturing” capacity and equipment 


to make sure that there will always be an adequate source 






TAMPA ELECTRIC COMPANY 


Providing Power for Progress Since 1899” 


of power for the ever-increasing number 
of Florida products produced in our 
progressive service area. And, this year, 
another $21,300,000 is earmarked for 
further expansion to keep ahead of 
the electrical requirements 


of our customers. 


installed at a cost of about $50,000. 


REPUTEDLY TO BE the only 
service in Florida which restores 
expendable items of fabric, plastic, 
rubber, asbestos and canvas at a 
fraction of the replacement cost, 
Soreco, Southern Reclaiming, Jack- 
sonville cleans the soiled items and 
repairs them wherever necessary for 
re-use. 

Soreco treats such items as gloves, 
aprons, tarpaulins and others spotted 
with grease and chemicals extending 
their useful life although the process 
is not feasible with everything. 
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IT’S SAFER 























IT’S FASTER 





THE 
SUNSHINE 
STATE 
PARKWAY 
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TURNPIKE 


IN 25 MONTHS .. . ON THE TURNPIKE 


600,000 trucks and commercial vehicles traveled more 
than 36,000,000 miles without a fatal accident. 











RIDE THE TURNPIKE ON A CHARGE ACCOUNT 


Discounts to Truckers 





Your monthly statement gives you a complete 
record of every Turnpike trip 





REDUCED NIGHT RATES 


FLORIDA STATE TURNPIKE AUTHORITY 


5101 N.W. 10th Street Fort Lauderdale, Florida 


Write: 
P. O. Box 8008 





TRUCKS LEAVE TURNPIKE AT WEST PALM BEACH INTERCHANGE 
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The shipment of perishable goods 
from Florida’s year-round agriculture 
has made a big transportation market 
and Alterman Transport Lines, Miami 
has grown with it. 





An Industry 





Florida's 


TRUCKING 
INDUSTRY 


that Grew Up in 


Florida Reaches Seasoned Maturity 


Froriaa’s trucking industry was born in the depression, 
reared in wartime, and is growing in prosperity into 
a form of maturity. 

The greatest sign of this is the testing of a new 
concept in the industry, a concept that causes truckers 
to see their business less as an industry in itself, more 
as a part of the whole transportation industry. The 
spread of this idea in the trucking industry is also 
gaining ground slowly in the headquarters of some 
railroads and air freight lines, a few barge line and 
shipping companies, and in the offices of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission and the Florida Railroad and 
Public Utility Commission. It’s the idea that efficient 
operation of the country’s transport system requires 
the integration of all the different means of moving 
freight. 

The growth of piggybacking of truck trailers on 
railroad flatears is one of the biggest, most obvious 
practical results of the spread of this philosophy. Truck- 
ers say more frequently these days, “We're not out to 
fight the railroads, we'd like to cooperate with them.” 
Such a comment would have been high treason among 
truckers a couple of years ago. 

Jim Ryder, head of Ryder System, Inc., a nation- 
wide network of truckleasing companies and motor 
common carriers with headquarters in Florida, recently 
summed up this trend by saying, “We are ready and 
willing to do our part to bring about this new and 
better day in the transportation industry. The full 
potential of the national transportation system cannot 
be fully achieved until all carriers—highway, rail, water 
and air—use their inherent advantages to provide serv- 
ices to the shipping public - as though they were a 
single transportation system.” 

Ryder went on to say, “We foresee joint rail and 
truck stations for the consolidation and single handling 
of less-than-carload freight. Vehicle interchange will 


be necessary in the initial steps of such a program but 
eventually an interchangeable container for use on 
the highway trailer, railroad car, river barge and, 
perhaps the airplane, will be the ultimate in coord- 
inated transportation.” 

The Florida trucking industry is highly conscious 
of the need for better coordination and regulation of 
its services. 

Even now, a general investigation of the regular 
route common carriers truck service within the state is 
being held through a series of public hearings before 
the Florida Railroad and Public Utilities Commission. 
The hearings are presented as complaints of shippers 
and receivers of commodities which in most cases will 
bring to the fore specific problems that point out the 
great need for improvements. Later hearings will be 
held for spokesmen of the regular route carriers to 
hear their problems. 

The problems of an industry would seem to con- 
cern only the industry itself and those allied to it. Not 
the case of Florida’s trucking industry for it is one 
which affects probably every resident and visitor in the 
state. The transportation of goods is so overpowering 
in today’s marketing and merchandising scheme that 
no one, not even the average consumer of life’s neces- 
sities, can overlook trucking and the impact it has on 
the Florida economy. 

Trucks, moving everywhere, night and day, bring 
us things we need to make our lives better and our 
jobs easier. Nationally, 742 million people are employe: 
in trucking. 

Trucks pay over $2 billion in federal, state and 
local annual highway users taxes. They use 14 billion 
gallons of motor fuel, 751 million quarts of oil, over 
11 million gallons of anti-freeze, 19 million tires and 
13 million tubes. The trucking Industry buys 900,000 

(Continued on Next Page) 
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A private telephone network of 2000 miles of direct telephone lines con- 
nects Central Truck Lines headquarters in Tampa with their 25 major 
terminals. This system just installed gives Central an up-to-the-minute 


Ship - to- truck transportation has 
grown significantly in Florida during 
recent years. Miami Transfer Co. has 
developed a specialty of handling 
heavy equipment as shown. 


position and status of all their 1170 pieces of equipment. 


new trucks and 70,000 new trailers each year as the 
fleets grow. 

Trucks are the only means by which an estimated 
25,000 communities of the U. S. are supplied with their 
daily needs and customary luxuries. Trucks go wher- 
ever there is a road. Service, frequently overnight, 
makes truck transportation a key link in America’s 
factory production lines. 

Here in Florida more than 12,000 people were 
covered by the Florida Unemployment Compensation 
Law in the trucking and warehousing industry and 
their total annual wages in 1958 came to approximately 
$51 million, a big jump from 1946 when only 4,000 
trucking workers under the law collected $8 million in 
annual wages. Average wages have climbed from 
$2,356 to $5,261 in the past 15 years alone. 

Trucks in use in Florida, including private and for 
hire, rose from 190,033 in 1952 to 261,146 in 1957. The 
average investment per carrier is $845,433 compared 
with the national figure of $744,078 and average oper- 
ating revenue per carrier is $1,892,355 compared with 
the national average of $1,870,986. Florida capital turn- 
over in the industry, expressed as the amount of reve- 
nue per $100 of investment is $224 while the national 
figure is $251. 

The importance of truck transportation in Florida 
is even further emphasized by the fact that about 80 
percent of everything Floridians wear, eat, drink or use 
is transported by truck at one time or another. 

It’s even more astonishing that 89 percent of all 
agricultural products are moved by truck today. Dur- 
ing the 1956-57 season in Florida 223,406 carlots of 
fruits and vegetables were shipped outside the state. 
Of this number, 65.3 percent or 145,918 were trucked 
carlots. 

Great changes in the living patterns of the Amer- 
ican people, which began after the last world war, have 
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served as a tremendous stimulant to motor carriers. 
Changes in what and how we produce and changes 
in where and what we consume have placed an increas- 
ingly heavy burden on trucks and truckers. Florida has 
had its pioneers in the trucking industry who have 
realized these changes in production and consumption. 
One such pioneer tackled the problem of truck refrig- 
eration for Florida’s winter agricultural production. 

This 47-year old former steamship purser, bank 
messenger, professional basketball player, filling station 
operator and truck driver who helped to solve the 
problems of the citrus concentrate and frozen foods 
producers is Sid Alterman. 

Alterman is now principal stockholder and opera- 
tor of a Miami-based trucking firm, one of the largest 
carriers of perishables in the country, Alterman Trans- 
port Lines, Inc. The products he carries over the roads 
of 38 states include fruits, vegetables, meats, butter, 
and a wide variety of other commodities. A large 
portion of the estimated 72 million gallons of citrus 
concentrate volume this year will move in special 
trailers built for the job by Alterman in his own shops 
in Miami, where his general headquarters are located. 

Products worth over $250 million were transported 
12 million road-miles last year while gross revenue of 
the company has steadily climbed from $225,000 in 
1947 to over $6 million in 1958. 

Starting his specialized business from scratch with 
a single truck in 1936, Alterman’s first semi-trailer had 
only an ice bunker in the front and rear and was made 
of plywood with side doors. The firm is now equipped 
with 210 heavily insulated, aluminum mechanically 
refrigerated trucks, many having special meat rails 
and the most modern developments for the transpor- 
tation of frozen foods. 

In the early days of truck refrigeration, Alterman 
pioneered the solution of many a problem for worried 
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producers of Florida’s vegetables and fruits. Today, 
his “Ready, Willing and Able” sloganed truck line is 
built in a tailored way to the needs of Florida. 

Another early starter in the Florida trucking indus- 
try is known affectionately as “Uncle” Lewis, a lawyer 
who, by accident, found himself in the trucking busi- 
ness with a client who had secured an agreement from 
the Ford Motor Company to transport automobiles by 
truck from the Jacksonville assembly plant in 1929. 
Later, Lewis A. Raulerson bought out his partner and 
formed what became, and still is today, The National 
Trucking Company. 

His company started with two trucks and trailers, 
soon had 10 trucks transporting autos for Ford and 
today has 125 doing the same things it did for almost 
30 years. 

In the meantime he organized the Great Southern 
Trucking Company after a series of negotiations with 
small truck organizations who were in financial trouble 
and needed reorganization badly. The acquired lines 
covered franchises and operations in six states, Florida, 
Georgia, Alabama, Tennessee and the Carolinas. Back 
in those days he formed an association with a handful 
of other pioneers in specialized fields and launched 
what today is the Florida Trucking Association. 


Association in 1935 which, today, has become one of 
the most representative organizations of its kind in the 
country. 

The characters of these pioneer days relate stories 
of astounding conditions of cutthroat competition, 
fights with their railroad competitors and general bad 
customer and public relations. With cooperation and 
service as their goal, they embarked on the acquisition 
of safe equipment and the training of drivers in cour- 
tesy and rules of the road as well as a program of effi- 
cient delivery of Florida’s products to the states in the 
north. They established pickup stations to bring back 
needed commodities and food stuffs, building materials 
and other items. 

As the organization and the industry members 
progressed with their program, expansion came rapidly, 
membership in the state group increased continually 
and the number of trucks on the roads of Florida and 
the nation rose rapidly. 

The Florida Trucking Association, with headquar- 
ters in Jacksonville, is a state outpost of the American 
Trucking Association. It represents all the trucking 
interests in Florida keeping citizens and government 
officials informed of the importance of the industry to 
the state’s economy and acts to develop a public atti- 


In 1952, Raulerson sold out his interests in Great tude of friendliness towards trucking. It develops 

Southern to his friend Jim Ryder, who, back in 1938, trucking programs and policies through active partici- 
-s, | had built up a thriving local cartage business in Miami _ pation in the national organization and provides serv- 
es | and had begun the truck-leasing business in South — ices of varying range and scope to improve the busi- 
“~ Florida by signing up a beer distributor with a fleet nesses and operating efficiency of members. _ 
ne of five vans. FTA maintains a fully equipped office in Talla- 
— Ryder service spread to other Florida cities and hassee during the legislative sessions and has in the 
n, | then into the Southeastern U. S. area. At the end of — past vigorously opposed and helped to successfully 
i ten years the operation had mushroomed into ten defeat measures such as those designed to increase 
5° & branches and more than 1400 vehicles. Then, in 1953, taxes on gasoline, grease, lubricating oils and motor 
1k ' land was purchased for the newly acquired Great vehicle fuels which would have greatly increased oper- 
n § Southern, and new terminals, office facilities and shop _ ating costs to their people. 
e | equipment were constructed in 16 cities. Since this Asked by questionnaire, “W hat basic problem do 
i; | beginning expansion has continued until today the you think confronts Florida’s trucking industry today?”, 

company dispatches a truck every nine minutes around — answers were found to be of the variety type. One 
ss the clock from its Atlanta terminal alone. trucker said “We need a better level of rate structure.” 
o i Great Southern, the largest subsidiary of Ryder High labor costs were cited while “an unbalanced 
. : System Inc., has 2,000 employees, 2,024 trucks, tractors, haul resulting from the fact that Florida is a consumer 
is of and trailers and 38 terminals in seven states, still grow- state and the preponderance of freight moves south- 
* © ing at the end of 1958. Ryder System’s history is a | ward,” was one official’s answer. Many agreed that 
ns ; true_rags-to-riches yarn, paralleling its own Great better roads and bridges are badly needed. The prob- 
'; | Southern by expanding from a one truck operation to lem of “illegal trucking” and, as one trucker aptly put 
] a 12,500 truck system. it, “promiscuous domiciling of equipment,” was strongly 
“ Florida saw other pioneers at the start of the mush- _ cited. ated 
7 rooming trucking business. The first over-the-road Illegal trucking is obviously a paramount problem 
d operation in the state was made between St. Petersburg _in Florida's trucking industry. - 
f and Jacksonville, a distance of 260 miles, in a chain _ The Florida Railroad and Public Utilities Com- 
. driven truck by Sidney Allen, putting Central Truck mission has estimated that 40 percent of all tonnage 

Lines on the map. Allen was the only driver when __ into Florida by trucks is bootlegged. These bootleggers 
h Central started in operation in 1926. Today he is are trucks operating under evasion systems, pretend- 
d chairman of the board at the company’s general office ing to be owners of the material carried. Ownership 
. in Tampa. With an annual revenue of $13 million and of truck and commodities hauled must be identical 
j an annual tonnage of 1 million pounds, Central has in order to operate in this state. There are many 
‘ come a long way as a regular route common carrier | Owner-driver exempt haulers carrying fruit and vege- 
4 with 5,216 miles of operating authority. tables from Florida who are unable to secure a return 

The organizers of the industry in Florida such as exempt load or execute a legitimate lease to a certi- 

§ Lewis A. Raulerson, Sidney Allen, Joe F. Smally, Paul _ficated carrier. That owner-driver resorts to trip leas- 
. E. Holstun, J. E. Fogarty, Sr., Armlon Leonard, Ansel ing to a shipper southbound to augment his revenue. 
1 Elder and a few others started the Florida Trucking (Continued on Next Page) 
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... Plorida’s Trucking Industry 


Some rental companies who have idle equipment 
actively solicit shippers to send their equipment with 
drivers. 

Transportation advisory agents make 3-way arrange- 
ments with shippers, drivers and rental companies for 
one-way trips. Rental companies execute joint leases 
to one shipper and one receiver, with or without a 
driver. The shippers attempt to reduce their costs below 
prescribed common carrier tariff rates. Shippers desire 
a single vehicle to avoid an interchange and demand 
a speed which the regulated carrier cannot legally 
meet. Rates, rapid service and ingenious schemes are 
the moving forces. 

Out of 555 bootleg trucking arrests last year, con- 
crete evidence was accumulated by the legal staff of 
the Commission to prove that unauthorized transpor- 
tation movements involving leases were involved. 

Recent checks on the industry’s payments of mileage 
taxes to the state and the fines and forfeiture collec- 
tions of the counties indicate that the Commission, 
with only 22 inspectors, can not commence to handle 
the inspections necessary to properly police the over 
48,000 vehicles under its jurisdiction. They contend 
that to double this force would return three or four 
times the present revenue to the 67 county treasuries 
from fines and forfeitures alone. 

Right now the Commission is seeking a new and 
more realistic approach to its problems and is prepared 
to show the new legislature how these new funds can 
be collected. The Trucking industry will back the 





» LAE 


} 
4 


efforts of the Commission for more regulation and | 
stricter enforcement since the uncontrolled movement 7 
of commodities by bootleg and evasive systems have fl 
become a tough competitive force in its business. 7 

According to the truckers themselves, the future | 
trend of the industry appears to be bright indeed. 

J. J. Reardon, president and treasurer of Tamiami 
Freightways, told Trend, “With the improvements in 
the highway transportation system which are proposed, 
and taking into consideration the advancements being 
made in the engineering of road equipment, it is our 
opinion that in the future we will be able to give 
shippers and consignees a more expedited and more 
flexible service. This, together with the anticipated 
growth in population which is contemplated, makes 
us feel very optimistic about the future of trucking in 
the state.” 

Sid Alterman had this to say: 

“Our industry is the link that joins the industries, 
the shippers and growers, of the nation. Day in and 
day out the work load of the trucking industry increases 
along with the agricultural, manufacturing and the 
distribution demands arising out of our expanding econ- 
omy. The rapidly growing industry is constantly need- 
ing new faces, new talents, new energies to cope with 
the problem of ever increasing demands by the ship- 
pers for the door-to-door, round-the-clock, inherent 
advantages of truck transport service allowing simpli- 
fied packing, lower costs, and less and less damage of 
merchandise.” 





STOP! 


TRAINS + ON - THE - JOB 


any cargo. 


we replace them without charge if they ever do. 


NEW! 4 TON PORTABLE 


effort at the lowest cost. 


and 18 inch ram. 





LOAD SHIFTING .... 
Reduce Shoring - Bracing 


CARRIERS-CONTRACTORS-SHIPPERS- MANUFACTURERS 
ENGINEERS-MACHINERY MOVERS- SHIPYARDS 


For Use On: TRUCKS + PLANES + SHIPS 


LOAD STOP IS THE FAST, SURE, easy way to secure 
Eliminates lost man-hours and time spent 
shoring or tieing down — Best of all Load-Stop adjust- 
able braces prevent cargo damage and resultant claims. 


LIGHT, STRONG, GUARANTEED NOT TO BREAK— 


PUSH or PULL “"BUDY" RAM 


Only 18 inches long, it pushes or pulls, pretensions, 
bends, aligns or does heavy moving with the least 


Our standard 4 ton model is complete ready for 
use; includes 6 inch, 9 inch, 12 inch extensions 





— 





: 
& 
f 
for additional information ‘ 
or to order, write or phone | 
LOAD STOP “ie: 
co. |} 
NEwton 3-3489 
6750 N.W. 37th AVE. 
MIAMI 47, FLORIDA 
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LABOR RELATIONS: 























You Be the Judge 


CAN AN EMPLOYEE BE DISCIPLINED FOR 
MISCONDUCT AT A COMPANY PARTY? 


What Happened: 


Every year the company ran a 
great Xmas party—plenty of good 
food and plenty of free beer. The 
party took place in a company pic- 
nic ground, and all the supervisors, 
as well as top brass, attended and 
had a gay time. During the party, 
foreman Jenks was standing near 
the beer bar when Bill X came over. 
Bill had a can of beer in his hand. 
He started to talk to the foreman 
about a grievance he had a few days 
earlier, and which was turned down. 

“This is no place to beef about 
your job,” Jenks said. 

“This place is as good as any. Now 
you listen to me,” Bill retorted, his 
face turning red and his diction 
slurring. 

When aco turned to leave, the 
worker threw the contents of the 
beer can into the foreman’s face. 
Two workers came over and dragged 
Bill away. 

An hour later he returned, stag- 
gering. He continued to berate the 
foreman until his wife came and 
led him to their car. The next day 


Bill got a 30-day layoff. Both sides 
agreed to skip the grievance pro- 
cedure and take the case to arbitra- 
tion. Said the company: 


1. Bill used the party to circum- 
vent the regular grievance 
machinery and press his com- 
plaint at the wrong time and 
place. 


bo 


This took place on company 
property so we have a right 
to discipline him. 


3. We live in a small town, and 
if management is insulted in 
public, it will be difficult to 
retain respect and authority. 


Bill came _ back: 


1. I was drunk and am willing 
to apologize. 


2. My behavior was off plant 
premises and is outside the 


regular discipline channels. 


3. [ve never had a discipline 
penalty against me before, and 
I've been with the company 
for 15 years. 


Was Bill: 
RIGHT F 


What Arbitrator 
ruled: “I am inclined to believe 
the offense in this case is NOT 
really the kind of off-the-job con- 
duct which can be said to be detri- 
mental to the proper functioning of 
the plant, and within the plant sys- 
tem of discipline. One must re- 
member that this was a social occa- 
sion on which efforts have been 
made to minimize the distinction 
between production and manage- 
ment personnel. The company fur- 
nished free and unlimited liquor for 
this party. To a certain extent, when 
a company makes the decision to 
provide free and unlimited liquor 
on this kind of occasion, it runs a 
risk. The company was NOT justi- 
fied in imposing a 30-day disciplin- 
ary layoff on Bill X. The employee 
is to be paid for the time he lost 
as a result of the improper layoff.” 


WRONG [J 
R. W. Fleming 















Gulf Life 
ADAPT-A 
PLAN 
Fits your 
changing 
needs 


With mortgage payments 
insured the exclusive 
Adapt-A-Plan way, your 
family can remain secure 
at home, for sure. 


Ask about it. 


Gulf 
Life 
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People ... and Changes 


b 





HAROLD N. HEDRICK has _ been 
named manager of the Bartow operations 
of Armour Fertilizer Works, succeeding the 
late E. C. JOHNSON and moving up from 
his former post of head of the mining 
department. GEORGE GAGEL to super- 
intendent of mining and triple superphos- 
phate operations. 


BRAD SHERMAN, formerly with 
WKAT, has been named sales manager of 
Dukoff International Sound Corporation of 
Miami Beach. 


LEWIS H. HILL, JR., was elected 
president of the Tampa Executives Club 
succeeding ELWOOD W. JOHNSON. 
MICHEL EMMANUEL was elected vice 
president and WILLIAM C. McLEAN, JjR., 
secretary and treasurer. 


GEORGE H. HODGES, a major stock- 
holder and president of Duval Engineering 
and Contracting Co., one of Jacksonville’s 
major construction firms, resigned and 
arranged to sell his shares to the company. 

MRS. HODGES, who was vice president 
of the firm, also resigned and ALEX- 
ANDER BREST resigned as secretary, but 
will continue as treasurer. 

B. E. ELLIS, who was general super- 
intendent, is the new president and C. D. 
EDWARDS, superintendent, is the new 


secretary. 


Two of South Florida’s home builders, 
JAMES ALBERT and VINCENT J. 
DEMEO have been named to the executive 
committee of the National Association of 
Home Builders. 








ROBERTS 

Three new executives were named by 
Merrill-Stevens Dry Dock & Repair Co., 
Jacksonville. 

C. B. ROBERTS was named vice presi- 
dent, EDWARD L. LIPPERT was elected 
assistant treasurer and FRANK E. STONEY 
was named a director. 

Mr. Roberts has been associated with 
Merrill-Stevens as its Washington, D. C., 
representative since 1946. In his new job 
he will also supervise the company’s 
activities in the New York area. 
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MALCOLM R. LOVELL 
Gables has been elected a director of 
Jacksonville Properties Inc. Lovell is a 
retired New York investment banker. Jack- 
sonville Properties Inc. is owned by the 
Alfred I. duPont Estate. 


of Coral 


CECIL V. CESERY, president of Jack- 
sonville Tile Co., will receive a national 
award “in recognition of his creative and 
constructive business practices.” 

The award will be given by “Flooring” 
magazine. It is called the David Cantor 
Award, founder and publisher of the trade 
journal. 








KENNETH V. 


ROHRS 
Plant City Steel Corporation as sales and 


has joined 
advertising manager. He was formerly 
general sales manager for five companies 
of the Abel Investment Company, Lin- 
coln Neb. Rohrs brings to Plant City a 
wide experience in clay, steel, and con- 
crete products as well as prestressed 
concrete. 





LARRY L. PUTZEL is appointed eastern 
regional sales manager of the Stanley 
Building Specialties Co. of North Miami, 
a subsidiary of The Stanley Works of New 
Britain, Conn., and will now supervise sales 
in the southeast, midwest and_ northeast 
divisions. 


LYNN PELHAM, formerly chief photog- 
rapher for the Miami News, has been 
named photo news director for Robert 
Rowley & Associates, Inc., public relations 
firm in Miami. Pelham will direct all still 
and motion picture photography activities 
of the firm. 


G. GILBERT SMITH, executive vice 
president and general sales manager of 
Hopkins-Smith, Ft. Lauderdale, was 
elected to the board of directors of the 
National Appliance & Radio-TV Dealers 
Association at its annual convention in 
Chicago last month. 


RONALD D. MAHAN, formerly of Day- 
tona Beach, has been assigned as a sales 
engineer to the Trane Company sales office 
in Miami. 


J. A. CANTOR is chairman of the board, 7 
ROBERT M. BOBBINS is president and J 
SIDNEY J. RUDOLPH is executive vice | 
president and treasurer of the newly estab- 
lished Cantor - Robbins - Rudolph Corp., 
Miami. The financing firm, correspondent 
in South Florida for James Talcott, Inc., | 
New York City, will specialize in factoring, F 
mortgages, investments and special situ- J) 
ations. Ms 


PAUL SMITH, JR. is president of Paul BE 
Smith Construction Co., Tampa, replacing 
PAUL SMITH, SR., who was elected # 
chairman of the board. 


Previously president and general mana- ; 
ger of the New Orleans Item, IRVIN M. 
ORNER is now general manager of The 
St. Petersburg Independent. 7 





SYDNEY H. MITCHELL, formerly 
administrative director, Rader & Associates, 
has become associated with E. D. Gruppe | 
Associates, Inc., Miami. 3 

Fs 

DANIEL C. McNEIL is manager of the | 
Tampa office of American Blower Division | 
of American-Standard. He has been with 7 
the company 10 years as sales engineer at 
Atlanta and Houston. 3 


Former district manager for Ryder Truck | 
Rental in Tampa GLENN W. HUBER is Fa 
now filling the newly created position of | 
purchasing director of Ryder System, Inc. 








GEORGE F. HURAYT is the new dis- 
trict manager in Jacksonville for Dunn 
and Bradstreet, Inc. . 








GERALD D. COFFEY, former Air Force f 
jet pilot, has been named to head North- | 
east Airlines’ expanding sales effort in 
Palm Beach and Broward Counties. 


PAUL SPEICHER, president of Plast- § 
ridge Agency in Delray Beach, has been 
elected a director of Gifts By Wire Inc., 
nationwide telegraphic gift service with § 
headquarters in Delray Beach. 


wre 


New product manager of the Hi-C } 
Division of Minute Maid Corporation is 
ROBERT V. FEY of Orlando. 
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CHARLES T. ROELKE, general mana- 
ger of Pratt & Whitney’s research-develop- 
ment center in Palm Beach County, has 


- been elected a director of First Federal 


Savings & Loan Assn. of West Palm Beach. 


S. E. WARNER, president of — 
Bank at Crescent City, is the new president 
of the Florida Bankers Assn. He succeeds 
H. A. HUBBARD, president of First 
National Bank at Delray Beach. 


JOHN WRATHER, independent oil 
operator who makes his home in Ft. 
Lauderdale, has been elected a director of 
the Gibraltar Life Insurance Co., of Dallas, 
Tex. 








CARL V. CESERY, president of the 
Jacksonville Tile Co. and past president of 
both the Tile Contractors Assn. of America, 
Inc. and the National Terrazzo & Mosaic 
Assn., has been named recipient of the 
David Cantor Award, given annually by 
Flooring magazine. 





WILLIAM L. McKNIGHT, board chair- 
man of Minnesota Mining and Manufactur- 
ing Co. and a heavy Dade County investor, 
bought Allied Marine Co. shipyard in 
Miami. 


E. S. REASONER, TOM GRAVES, 
V. E. ANDERSON, JOE BILL ROOD, 
D. B. HILLIARD, J. M. MILLER, JOHN 
DU BOIS and DR. WILLIS HARRIS were 
elected directors of the new Inter-City 
National Bank in Bradenton by more than 
125 stockholders. 


JAMES H. TURNER is now manager of 
Turner Distributing Co., Tampa, regional 
distributor of Filon translucent plastic 
fiberglass panels. With his father, H. G. 
TURNER, SR., president, James Turner 
is vice president and manager of Turner 
Marble and Granite Company. 


JOHN E. STREHLE, formerly com- 
munications engineer at Tampa for General 
Electric, has been named southern Florida 
district sales manager with headquarters 
at Pompano Beach. 








WILLIAM B. HARWOOD, a native of 
Baltimore and a 12-year Associated Press 
veteran, has been appointed manager of 
information services for Martin-Cocoa at 
Cape Canaveral. Martin-Cocoa was estab- 
lished in 1957 to direct all Martin activities 
at the Air Force Atlantic Missile Test 
Range. 


THOMAS J. SHEEHAN and DONALD 
J. BACHNER have been named vice presi- 
dents of the EverSweet Corporation, proc- 
essors and distributors of fresh chilled 
orange juice, Lyons, Ill. and Frostproof. 


Succeeding WAYNE WALLACE, who 
resigned, ALBERT B. MYERS, Miami 
Beach, has been elected president of Sea- 
board Life Insurance Co. of America. 


Officers elected by the Florida Retail 
Hardware Dealers Association included 
PAUL FRANKLIN of Ft. Myers, president; 
JACK F. PROCTOR of Jacksonville Beach, 
vice president; directors: L. $. GEORGE, 
Miami; CHARLES C. HARTLEY, St. 
Cloud; O. B. NALL, Orange Park; and 
MARTIN F. STUCK, New Smyrna Beach. 
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Phone 8-8808 
1904 Grand Central 
TAMPA, FLORIDA 
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Introducing... 


@leasing Inc. 


Nationwide 
car and truck leasing service 


Reduce your transportation 
Cost! 


Whatever your needs. . . cars, 
sports cars, trucks, even special 
commercial rigs in sizes and 
colors to suit you, B & B 
Leasing, Inc. has a plan to 
serve you. 


CHOOSE from three basic 
plans; 

1. Fut MAINTENANCE LEASE 
2. Net LEASE 

3. FINANCE LEASE 


Send for Complete Information 
Ph. AT. 4-7271 Day, or Night AT. 4-605] 


@ Leasing, Inc. 


P. O. BOX 237 15 E. BROADWAY 
FT. MEADE, FLA. 














Sell-- The Florida 


INDUSTRIAL 
MARKET 


Aduertise 
in the 1959 
July Issue 


FLORIDA FLORIDA 
PURCHASER TREND 


“Industrial Directory” 


An alphabetical, category listing of prod- 
ucts and services available to Florida 
industry is carried in the July issues of 
Florida TREND and Florida PURCHASER. 


You can list your company for as little 
as $3.00 a listing — send for check-oft 
sheet today. 


INDUSTRIAL DIRECTORY ‘ 
P. O. BOX 150, TAMPA, FLA. ;: 
Send check sheet to— . 
Name : 
' 
Firm - : 
' 
Address ; 
' 
' 
7 
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New Industries & Expansions 





ALACHUA 


ALACHUA LUMBER INC.—Pres.: A. 
H. Hines. Product: lumber. Est. 
employees: 40. 


BALDWIN 


WESTINGHOUSE CORP.: 
repair plant. 


Product: 


CARRABELLE 


WELLS GRIFFIN LUMBER CO.— 
Pres.: J. T. Griffin. Product: sawmill. 
Cost: $400,000. Est. employees: 80. 


CASSELBERRY 


METAL & ALLOYS DIVN. SILVER 
CREEK CORP.—Pres.: Lawrence 
Schmitt. Product: non-ferrous  cast- 
ings. Est. employees: 100. 

SILVER CREEK PRECISION MFG. 
Co.—Pres: Lawrence Schmitt. Prod- 
uct: outboard motors, (electric) and 
mechanical generators for spraying 
exterminators. Est. employees: 175. 


CLEARWATER 


FLORIDA CULVERT CO. plant No. 
1—Pres: E. H. Holcomb, Jr. Product: 
coated culverts of corrugated steel. Est. 
Production Date: March ’59. Bldg. 
Size: 12,000 sq. ft. Cost: $225,000.00. 
Est. employees: 35. 

MINNEAPOLIS-HONEYWELL (exp. ) 
—Pres.: Gen. Mgr., Marvin P. Fedders. 
Product: inertial guidance plant. Est. 
Production Date: construction — starts 
Feb. ’59. Bldg. Size: 40,000 sq. ft. 


DeLAND 


CABINETS, INC. (Exp. )—Supt: Rob- 
ert Bowers. Product: cabinets. Est. 
employees: 100 additional. 

ROHER PRODUCTS CO.—Pres: Mr. 
Roehr. Product: disposable hypoder- 
mic needles. 

S. P. COLE—Pres.:. J. P. Cole. Prod- 
uct: citrus juice bases. Est. employees: 
25. 


DUNNELLON 


WINDER AIRCRAFT CORP.—Pres.: 
Joel Henry. Product: electronic air- 
craft equipment. Cost: $75,000.00. 
Est. employees: 25. 


EUSTIS 


TILLEY CONCRETE COMPANY— 
Pres.: A. O. Tillery. Product: ready 
mixed concrete. 


FT. LAUDERDALE 


COVE-A-TOP, INC.—Product: plastic 
products. 


FT. MEADE 


STEPHENS CONCRETE—Pres.: H. 
Stephens. Product: ready mixed con- 
crete. Est. production date: Feb. ’59. 


FT. MYERS 


TEXAS CRYSTALS, INC.—Pres.: Leo 
Hodgeman & L. H. Whan. Product: 
radio crystals. Cost: $25,000.00. Est. 
employees: 25. 


FT. PIERCE 


DAVISON CHEMICAL (exp. )—Pres.: 
A. C. Gordy. Product: granulated fer- 
tilizer. Est. employees: 25 additional. 
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GAINESVILLE 
TUNG OIL PRODUCTS, INC. (exp.) 


—Vice-pres.: Hewlett S$. Anderson. 
Product: tungoil. Bldg. Size: 7200 
sq. ft. Cost: $50,000.00. 

HIALEAH 


PRINCESS HATS, INC.—Pres.: Carl 
Goodkin. Product: children’s hats. 
Bldg. Size: 5,000 sq. ft. Est. employ- 
ees: 33. 
JACKSONVILLE 

DUVAL CONCRETE CO.—Product: 
ready-mix concrete. Bldg. Size: 80,- 
000 sq. ft. 

H. W. LAY CO., INC. (exp.)—Pres: 
H. W. Lay. Product: potato chips. 
Bldg. Size: 53,000 sq. ft. Cost: $400,- 
000.00. 

TEXTILE PAPER PRODUCTS—Pres. : 
G. H. Edwards. Product: paper cores 


& tubes. Est. production date: Jan. 
59. Bldg. Size: 12,500 sq. ft. Cost: 
$60,000.00. 


UNITED FOOD STORES—Product: 
warehouse. Bldg. Size: 53,000 sq. ft. 


KEYSTONE HEIGHTS 
LEE’S FEATHERWEIGHT PROD- 
UCTS—P. O. Box 87. Pres.: William 
Lee. Purchasing Agent: William Lee. 
Product: water sports equipment 
(mainly water ski belts). Est. produc- 
tion date: last month. Bldg. Size: 
40’ x 80’. Cost: $15,000.00. Est. em- 
ployees: 7. Est. payroll: $280.00. 

LAKE CITY 
METAL PRODUCTS CO. (exp.)— 
Mgr.: J. C. Register. Product: metal 
trim, vent windows for automobiles. 
Est. production date: March 9, 1959. 
Est. employees: 70 additional. 


LAKELAND 
FLORIDA GOLDEN HEART—Pres: 
Cecil Webb. Product: cooking oils and 
spreads from citrus seeds. 


LARGO 
FLORIDA CULVERT MFG. CO.— 
Pine Forest Industrial Park. Pres: E. 
H. Holcomb, Jr. Vice-pres.: Walter J. 


Weaver. Product: corrugated _ steel 
culverts. Bldg. Size: 12,000 sq. ft. 
Cost: $225,000. 

MADISON 
CARSON FURNITURE CO.—Pres: 


Carson Stout. 
furniture. Cost: 
ployees: 100. 
MIAMI 
MIAMI ALUMINUM DOOR& PANEL 
CO., INC.—1450 NE 130th St. Pres: 
Chas. H. McDonough. Product: manu- 
facture of aluminum products. 
ETHEL JOSEPH, INC.—Product: ]a- 
dies dresses. 
LINDE PRODUCTS MFG. CO.— 
Product: chair and auto cushions, home 
furnishings. Bldg. Size: 9,000 sq. ft. 
Est. employees: 25. 


Product: luxury line 
$75,000.00. Est. em- 


MR. EMILE, INC.—Pres.: Emile .. 
Bierman. Product: ladies dresses, 7 
Est. employees: 25. K 
METRO MFG. CO.—Product: men’s 

& boy’s shirts, boy’s pants. Est. employ- 
ees: 80. 

SUNSHINE CASUAL, INC. Pres.: 


Ann Gross. Product: men’s sportswear, 
Est. employees: 34. 

TRIPLE “A” PRODUCTS—12741 NE § 
14th Ave. Pres.: ; 
Product: light mfg.—plastic items. | 


NEWPORT 
NEWPORT SHIPS, INC.—Pres.: Wil- f 


liam L. Weaks. Product: fiberglass & 
plywood shrimp boats. Est. production | 
date: Feb. ’59. Est. employees: 130. | 


OCALA 


OCALA ORNAMENTAL IRON PROD. | 
UCTS—Pres.: Robert T. Cross. Pur- 
chasing Agent: Gordon Howell. Prod- 
uct: wrought iron products. 
UMBAUGH AIRCRAFT—Pres.: Ray 
E. Umbaugh. Product: helicopters. 
Est. production date: January "60. 
Bldg. size: 50,000 sq. ft. ‘Cost:  $500,- 
000.00. Est. employees: 3,000. 


oar 


OKEECHOBEE 
JAHANA & BASS CONCRETE PROD- E 
Fred Jahana & Ff 


UCTS, INC.—Pres.: 


Mel Bass. Product: concrete products. 


ONECO 


PRECISION MACHINE PRODUCTS 
CO.—Route U.S. 301, P. O. Box 1164 
Oneco. Pres.: Robert Voorhes. 
uct: production and machining of small 
parts. Est. production date: April 1, 
1959. Bldg. size: 1600 sq. ft. Cost: 

rented. Est. employees: 5. ' 


ORLANDO 


BASIC ASPHALT CORP.—P. O. Box 
407. Pres.: A. TT. Ferdinandeson. 
Product: asphalt. Est. production date: 
Jan. °59. Bldg. size: 6 acres. Est. | 
employees: 15. 

BILL WALLACE NEON & MFG. CO. 
—Pres.: W. C. Wallace. Product: neon 
signs & wrought iron furniture. Est. 
production date: Jan. ’59. Bldg. size: 
5,000 sq. ft. Est. employees: 65. 
CENTRAL PAPER CO.—Pres.: P. H. 
Pirkle. Product: paper conversion. Est. 
production date: Jan. ’59. Bldg. size: 
42,000 sq. ft. Est. employees. 40. 


Harold B. Crane, © 


Prod- ; 


| oye re 





DAVE GORDON STEEL PRODUCTS 
9 (exp.)—Pres.: Dave Gordon. Prod- 
uct: prefabricated structural steel. Est. 
production date: Feb. ’59. Bldg. size: 
20,000 sq. ft. Est. employees: 30 add'l. 
DIXIE PLYWOOD CO.—Pres.: Wm. 
B. Bir. Product: wholesale plywood. 
Est. production date: May ’59. Bldg. 
size: 44,000 sq. ft. 
DYNATRONICS, INC.—Pres.: Parker 
Painter. Product: research & experi- 
mental work for gov’t. Est. production 
date: June 15th. Bldg. size: 16,000 
sq. ft. Cost: $100,000. Est. employ- 
ees: 100. Est. payroll: $500,000. 
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EUGENE DIETZGEN CO.—Pres.: 
Albert Wankmiller. Product: drafting, 
surveying supplies. Cost: $250,000.00. 
FLORIDA SHUTTERS, INC.—Pres.: 
A. J. Cutsumpas. Product: wood shut- 
ters. Est. production date: Jan. °59. 
Bldg. Size: 2400 sq. ft. Est. employ- 
ees: 8. 

FRAILEY CONCRETE CORP.—Pres.: 
R. H. Frailey. Product: concrete prod- 
ucts. Est. production date: Jan. °59. 
Bldg. size: 6000 sq. ft. Est. employees: 
25. 

MADIGAN CORP.—Product: _ instru- 
ments, engineering. Est. employees: 50. 
MARTIN CO. _ (exp.)—Vice-pres.: 
Edward Uhl. Product: electronics & 
missiles. Est. production date: Jan. ’59. 
Bldg. size: 161,000 sq. ft. 

MILLS & NEBRASKA (truss divn.)— 
Pres.: Phillip N. Iqou. Product: roof 
trusses. Est. production date: Jan. ’59. 
Bldg. size: 18,000 sq. ft. Est. employ- 
ees: 35. 

NUBAR TOOL & ENG. CO., Inc.— 
Pres.: Edward Nubar. Product: tools, 
dies, jigs, designs. Est. production date: 
Feb. °59. Bldg. size: 4500 sq. ft. Est. 
employees: 35. 

PIONEER METALS, INC.—Pres.: J. 
H. Keegan. Product: wholesale metals. 
Est. production date: Feb. ’59. Bldg. 
size: 5,000 sq. ft. Est. employees: 15. 
PRO-TECT-U CORP.—Pres.: Stephen 
Ryan. Product: alum. awnings & roof 
protectives. Est. production date: Jan. 
‘59. Bldg. size: 3000 sq. ft. Est. em- 
ployees: 10. 

SILVER CREEK PRECISION CORP. 
—Silver Creek, N. Y. Pres.: Lawrence 
Schmitt. Product: elec. outboard motors. 
Est. production date: Fall 59. Bldg. 
size: 20-40,000 sq. ft. Est. employees: 
300. 

VULCAN MATERIALS CO.—Pres.: 
Leo Bailey. Product: concrete pipe. 
Est. production date: April ’59. Bldg. 
size: 7,000 sq. ft. 


PALM BEACH 


MARIO BERRY FOODS, INC.—Prod- 
uct: canned celery hearts. 


PANAMA CITY 


BRADSHAW STEEL & FORGE CO.— 
Pres.: Kenneth Bradshaw. Product: 
steel pipe & fitting fabrication plant. 
Est. production date: March ’59. Cost: 
$8,000,000.00. Est. employees: 600- 
800. 

MAY HOMES—Pres.: Paul J. May. 
Product: prefabricated homes. Est. 
production date: Jan. 59. Est. employ- 
ees: 100. 


POMPANO BEACH 


AMERICAN NATIONAL TEMPER- 
ATURE CONTROL CO.—Sunylan 
Industrial Park. Product: air condi- 
tioner units. 


CROTTY CORPORATION — Sunylan 


Industrial Park. Product: life pre- 
servers. 
O-Z ELECTRIC CO.—Product: elec- 


tric conduits. 

PATENT SCAFFOLDING CO.—Suny- 
lan Industrial Park. Est. production 
date: February ’59. 

SOUTHERN WOOD INDUSTRIES— 
Pres.: Clifford Perlman. Product: kit- 
chens. Est. production date: construc- 
tion starts Jan. 59. Bldg. size: 100,000 
sq. ft. Cost: $350,000. Est. employees: 
200. Est. payroll: $1,000,000. 


PUNTA GORDA 
KURY PLASTICS COMPANY—Pres: 
John Kury. Product: plastic building 
materials. Bldg. size: 1,000 sq. ft. 


QUINCY 
SOUTHERN WIRES, INC.—2 miles 
south of Quincy. Pres.: E. J. Buell. 
Product: wire cloth for paper manu- 
facturers. Est. production date: June 
Ist. Bldg. size: 50,000 sq. ft. Est. 
employees: 50-150. 


SAMOSET 
ANCHOR MANUFACTURING CO.— 
E. 15th St. Pres.: George W. Arm- 
strong. Product: low voltage electrical 
equipment. Est. production date: July 
15, 1959. Bldg. size: 22,000 sq. ft. 


Est. employees: 15-50. 

SANFORD 
DYNATRONICS (new _ location) — 
Product: electronics. Est. production 
date: mid-June. Bldg. size: 16,000 


sq. ft. Cost: $500,000.00. Est. em- 
ployees: 100. Est. payroll: $500,000.00. 
PENINSULAR PAINT & PLASTIC 
Co. 

PIERRO MFG. CO. (exp. )—Pres. : 
John Pierro. Product: sports shirts and 
pajamas. Bldg. size: 9,500. Cost: 
$40,000. Est. employees: 50. Est. 
payroll: $150,000. 

YORK MFG. CO.—N. Elm Avenue. 
Pres.: Sam Levy. Product: TV an- 
tennae-fish landing nets, and other fish- 
ing accessories. Est. production date: 
May, in new quarters. Bldg. size: 
7,000 sq. ft. Cost: $40,000. Est. em- 
ployees: 25-30. Est. payroll: $75,000. 


BRADENTON-SARASOTA 
KIEKHAEFER CORP. — Bradenton- 
Sarasota Airport. Pres: E. Carl 
Kiekhaefer. Product: manufactures 


outboard motors and aircraft engines. 
Bldg. size: 16,000 sq. ft. Est. employ- 
ees: 35. 


ST. PETERSBURG 
J. WARRAN BOWMAN—Pres.: — J. 
Warren Bowman. Product: food proc- 
essing. Bldg. size: 6,000 sq. ft. 
MINNEAPOLIS-HONEYWELL REG- 
ULATOR CO. (exp.)—Bldg. size: 
40,000 sq. ft. Cost: $192,000. 





SOUTHERN OXYGEN CO.—west of 
Belcher Road. Pres.: Walter Ramseur. 
Product: mfg. industrial compressed 
gas. Est. production date: construc- 
tion starts May ‘59. Cost: $100,000. 
TRI-P TOOL AND DIE CO.—Pres.: 
John M. Harmon. Product: tool, die 
& machine shop. 


STARKE 


JOLLY SCARF, INC.—335 N. Temple 
Ave. Manager: E. Lynn Rollins-Dudley. 
Product: ladies patented scarf. Bldg. 
size: 1,500 sq. ft. Est. employees: 9. 
STARKE CABINATE WORKS—East 
Call St. Owner: George Ricks. Prod- 
uct: kitchen cabinates. 


TAMPA 


FLORIDA NITROGEN CO.—Tampa 
Theatre Bldg. Pres.: George V. Taylor. 
Product: fertilizers. Cost: $3,000,000.- 
00. Est. employees: 100. Est. payroll: 
$600,000. 

PAN AMERICAN SULPHUR CO.— 
Product: dry bulk and liquid sulphur 
storage facility. Est. production date: 
July °59. Cost: $500,000.00. 
THATCHER GLASS MFG. CO.—In- 
dustrial Park. Pres.: William J. Green. 
Product: glass containers. Est. produc- 
tion date: Aug.’59. Est. employees: 160. 


TARPON SPRINGS 


GULF GOLD, INC.—Product: shrimp 
processing. Cost: $150,000. Est. em- 
ployees: 100. 


WAUCHULA 


REVEL & PIERCE MFG. CO.—Prod- 
uct: veneer. Cost: $150,000.00. Est. 
employees: 35. 


WINTER PARK 


CRAWFORD SHEET METAL—Pres.: 
Clay E. Crawford. Product: sheet 
metal products. Est. production date: 
Jan. 59. Bldg. size: 3,000 sq. ft. Est. 
employees: 10. 








PUBLIC 
RELATIONS 


TRAINING 


Offered for the first time. A 
complete home study training 
program in public relations 
—custom tailored to the man 
in industry. 


PUBLIC RELATIONS FOUNDATION 
INC. 


For details without obligation 
contact Florida representative. 


Dean H. Butts 


3510 Highland Ave. 
Tampa 3, Florida 
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Trade Calendar 





APRIL 


National Beer Wholesalers Assn. Eastern 
Regional, 11-14, Carillon Hotel, Miami 
Beach. (700) 


American Savings & Loan Institute, 11- 
14, diLido Hotel, Miami Beach. (700) 


Florida State Hotel Assn., 12-14, Miami 
and Miami Beach. (250) 


National Consumer Finance Corp., 12- 
15, Galt Ocean Mile Hotel, Ft. Lauderdale. 
(60) Contact: David Searles, P. O. Box 
1084, Ft. Lauderdale. 


Philco Otter Distributors, 12-19, Saxony 
Hotel, Miami Beach. (250) 


Florida Hotel Association, 13, Algiers 
Hotel, Miami Beach. (300) 


Technical Education Conference, 13-14, 
Angebilt Hotel, Orlando. (100) Contact: 
Dr. Charles Crumpton, State Dept. of Edu- 
cation, Tallahassee. 


Southeastern Regional Civil Air Patrol, 
16-20, Galt Ocean Mile Hotel, Ft. Lauder- 
dale. (1000) Contact: Lt. Col. Luther 
Dameron, P. O. Box 1594, Ft. Lauderdale. 


Florida School Food Service Assoc., 17- 
18, Soreno Hotel, St. Petersburg. (600) 
Contact: Talford Gainey, Pinellas Co. 
Schools, Clearwater. 


Florida Public Relations Assn., 17-18, 
Jacksonville. (125) Contact: Royce Powell, 
452 Kerle, Jacksonville. 


Young Democratic Club of America, 
Exec. Committee Meeting, 17-19, Roney- 
Plaza Hotel, Miami Beach. (125) 


Florida City Managers Assn., 19-25, Lago 
Mar Hotel, Ft. Lauderdale. (125) Contact: 
Richard Simmonds, Sec’ty & Treas., Haines 
City. 


Prudential Insurance Co. Sales Seminar, 
21-23, Fontainebleau Hotel, Miami Beach. 
(200) 


Florida Lumber & Millwork Assn., 22- 
24, Deauville Hotel, Miami Beach. (500) 


Florida Engineering Society, 22-25, Jack- 
sonville. (250) Contact: John B. Miller, 
1534 Lorimer Rd., Jacksonville. 


Southern Graphic Arts Assn., 26-29, 
Jacksonville. (300) Contact: M. G. Lewis, 
125 Stockton St., Jacksonville. 


Florida Graphic Arts, 26-29, Angebilt 
Hotel, Orlando. (800) Contact: C. N. Far- 
rell, 1626 New York Ave., Orlando. 


University of Miami Tax Conference, 26- 
May 2, Seville Hotel, Miami Beach. (300) 


R.C.A. Whirlpool Midwest, .27-30, Caril- 
lon Hotel, Miami Beach. (700) 


Corry-Jamestown Co. Sales Meeting, 27- 
May 1, Saxony Hotel, Miami Beach. (100) 
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Florida Dinner, National Chamber of 
Commerce, 28, Mayflower Hotel, Washing- 
ton, D. C. Contact: Harold Colee, Florida 
State Chamber of Commerce, Jacksonville. 


Florida Assn. of Colleges & Universities, 
29-May 1, Jacksonville. (200) Contact: 
Dr. Franklyn Johnson, Jacksonville Uni- 
versity. 


Barwick Mills, 29-May 2, Fontainebleau 
Hotel, Miami Beach. (84) 


Southern Claims Conference, 30-May 1, 
Hotel George Washington, Jacksonville. 
(100) Contact: Carl E. Murray, Gulf Life 
Ins., Jacksonville. 


Advertising Federation of America, 4th 
District, 30-May 3, Tides Hotel, St. Peters- 
burg. (150) Contact: Roland Hagedorn, 
Allstate Ins. Co., 1355 Snell Isle Blvd., 
St. Petersburg. 


MAY 


Pilot Clubs International, Dist. No. 4, 
1-3, Jacksonville. (350) Contact: Mrs. 
Ethel King, 4556 Country Club Road, 
Jacksonville. 


Florida Federation of Young Republican 
Clubs, 1-3, St. Petersburg. (300) Contact: 
C. W. Young, 5687 Park Blvd. North, St. 
Petersburg. 


National Office Furniture Association, 
1-4, Exhibition Hall, Miami Beach. (3500) 


Florida Assn. of Mutual Insurance 
Agents, 3-5, Jacksonville. (200) Contact: 
Tom Stang, American Bank Bldg., Jack- 
sonville. 


Helen Brett Trade Show, 3-5, Auditor- 
ium, Miami. 


Edison Electric Institute, Purchasing & 
Stores Comm., 3-6, Soreno Hotel, St. 
Petersburg. (300) Contact: Al Harron, 
Florida Power Corp., St. Petersburg. 


Graybar Electric Co., 3-8, Deauville 
Hotel, Miami Beach. (200) 


Society of Motion Picture and TV Engi- 
neers, 3-8, Fontainebleau Hotel, Miami 
Beach. (2000) 


Metropolitan Life Insurance Co., 3-9, 
Colonial Inn, St. Petersburg. (650) Con- 
tact: G. Frank Johnson, 2035 Central Ave. 


Interstate Precision Engineering Corp., 
4-5, Fontainebleau Hotel, Miami Beach. 
(200) 


Southern Paper Trade Assn., 4-7, Deau- 
ville Hotel, Miami Beach. (650) 


Eastern Air Lines, 5-13, Seville Hotel, 
Miami Beach. (240) 


Florida Furniture Dealers, 7-10, DuPont 
Plaza Hotel, Miami. (275) 


Southeast Regional Astronomical League, 
8-10, Jacksonville. (500) Contact: Ernest 
Rowland, 345 E. Forsyth St., Jacksonville. 


Florida Section, American Chemical 
Society; 8-10, Soreno Hotel, St. Petersburg, 
(300) Contact: Bill Bolin, St. Petersburg 
Junior College, St. Petersburg. 


Florida Painters Conference, 9-10, Jack- 
sonville. (80) Contact: Luther Lynn, 
Miami. 


Florida Seedmen & Garden Supply 
Assn., 9-11, Lucerne Hotel, Miami Beach. 
(150) 


Mortgage Bankers Assn. of Florida, 9-11, 
Galt Ocean Mile Hotel, Ft. Lauderdale, 
(300) Contact: Robin Brown, 1650 E. 
Sunrise -Blvd., Ft. Lauderdale. 


Assn. of American Railroads, Freight 
Claim Division, 10-14; Fontainebleau 
Hotel, Miami Beach. (400) 


National Assn. of Educational Buyers, 
11-13, Fontainebleau Hotel, Miami Beach. 
(500 ) 


Lions International, Dist. 35, 14-16, 
Jacksonville. (2,400) Contact: Herbert | 
Peairs, 3923 Baltic St., Jacksonville. 


Southeastern Fisheries Assn., 
Carillon Hotel, Miami Beach. (400) 


14-19, 


Florida State Junior Chamber of Com- 
merce, 14-19, Desert Ranch & Colonial Inn 
Hotels, St. Petersburg. (1200) Contact: 
T. K. Abbott, Ex. Director, P. O. Box 
1141, Lakeland. 


National Assn. of Newspaper Promotion 
Managers, 17-20, Deauville Hotel, Miami 
Beach. (200) 


Florida State Pharmaceutical Assn., 17- 
20, Galt Ocean Mile Hotel, Ft. Lauderdale. 
(700) Contact: Dan H. Davis, Modem 
Pharmacy, Ft. Lauderdale. 


National Institute of Municipal Clerks, 
18-21, McAllister Hotel, Miami. (500) 


National Management Association, 20-22, 
DuPont Plaza Hotel, Miami. (225) 


Florida Assn. of Health & Accident 
Underwriters, 20-25, Saxony Hotel, Miami 
Beach. (250) 


Florida Assn. of Insurance Agents, 21-23, 
Jacksonville. (1000) Contact: Tom John- 
son, Tampa. 


Florida Bar Assn., 21-24, Deauville 
Hotel, Miami Beach. (1000) 


Alcoholics Anonymous 3rd Annual Fia. 
State Convention, 21-24, Galt Ocean Mile 
Hotel, Ft. Lauderdale. (700) 


Prudential Insurance Co. of America, 23- 
30,. Fontainebleau Hotel, Miami Beach. 
(700) 


Florida State Florists Assn., 24426, Ever- 
glades Hotel, Miami. (400) 


Florida Nurserymen & Growers Assn., 
28-30, Jacksonville. (300) Contact: P. D. 
Shoemaker, 1325 Cassat Ave.; Jacksonville. 





Tallahassee Letter 





IT'S “VULGAR” TO LOBBY-That’s what Hillsborough County Commissioner Elbert Moore called proposed 
spending of $7,500 for “juicy steaks and booze” by the state democratic committee to lobby for election 
law changes that would move party primaries back from September to May and set them on Saturdays 
instead of Tuesdays. The Committee of Political Organization backed his demand that the proposal be with- 
drawn before it “embarrassed” democratic legislators. 


COOLEST SWIMMING IN HOTTEST WEATHER—Water temperature is a mild 75 degrees during July and Au- 
gust along the 85-mile ocean front between Daytona Beach and Canova Beach, Coast and Geodetic Ocean- 
ographers Charles B. Taylor, Jr. and Dr. Harris B. Stewart, Jr. have found. This contrasts with mid-80 
temperatures along the rest of the coast between Charleston, S. C. and Key West, they said. Somehow 
winds sweep warm surface water and sea and allow cooler water to come to the surface in the favored area. 


A SATISFIED CUSTOMER—Dominick Calarco in 1909 bought the first box of fruit shipped to New York by 
the Florida Citrus Exchange. The other day the 86-year-old fruit dealer, still active in business, bought the 
Exchange’s 250 millionth box of fruit on the New York auction market. The auctioneer was Robert Thomas, 
Jr. whose father sold the first box of fruit to Calarco. 


WOMEN EYE TALLAHASSEE—Gov. LeRoy Collins and the State Cabinet are being asked by the executive 
committee of the Democratic Women’s Clubs of Florida to give equal consideration between men and 


women of the party for appointive positions in state government. A formal resolution calls attention to 
“growing political importance” of women. 


SAVE THE BALD EAGLE-The Florida Audubon Society is gathering funds to set up a research fellowship 
at some Florida college to find out why the bald eagle is becoming extinct. It would be similar to the one 
established recently at the University of Florida to learn why some wading birds are disappearing. The 
Society is reviving the Bald Eagle Club to help the project, possibly through sanctuaries where the birds 
could multiply in safety. The bird flourishes most in Florida and Alaska. 


MEGALOPOLIS COMING—The 500-mile strip between Jacksonville and Key West along Florida’s east coast 
may be destined to become a magalopolis, or one continuous city, county zoning administrators were told 
at a meeting at Florida State University. Rapid growth of urban areas and expansion of industry into rural 
areas were cited to show need of more zoning authority. Florida is one of three states without a general 
zoning law. 


WRONG FLAG FOR 100 YEARS—A grateful Republic of Haiti has awarded University of Florida Prof. Maurice 
de Young the Orde d’Honor de Merit medal for discovering a century-old mistake. While microfilming 
archives in Haiti on a Rockefeller Foundation mission he discovered that the republic’s flag should be black 
and red—not blue and red. 


TO INCREASE SURVIVAL ODDS-To better chances of Florida Highway troopers of coming out of wild 
automobile chases alive, Bill France, president of the Daytona Beach International Speedway, has offered 
special training on the track. He said it will give them expert control of speeding cars. 


BLIND JUSTICE PREVAILS—Blindfolded testers couldn't tell the difference between the taste of lemonade 
made with lemon juice concentrate alone and concentrate with an added 20 per cent unconcentrated lemon 
juice. That’s how Florida won its dispute with the the U.S. Food and Drug Administration whose stand- 
ards proposed in 1957, called for pure lemon juice in making frozen lemonade concentrate. They were sup- 
ported by the California industry. 


BITTERNESS IN THE SUGAR CANE-—Rep. Charles Minor, Hendry county, was affronted when state prison 
officials told the Florida Cabinet that Everglades grown cane makes inferior syrup. To back up his con- 
tention that the Everglades grows some of the finest cane in the world, the lawmaker gave each Cabinet 
member a can of syrup and a pound of raw sugar. Maybe they were convinced. They halted prison division 
plans to abandon the Belle Glade prison sugar mill and build a new $60,000 mill at Raiford. 


MAYBE IN ANOTHER 100 YEARS—Bare walls of Florida’s century old Capitol building have long been the 
target of the history minded and visitor conscious but a Cabinet committee has reported little hope indi- 
cated that the 1959 Legislature will do any more about it than preceding Legislatures. Money is tight 
this year but even the free spending 1955 and 1957 Legislatures wouldn’t turn loose of $50,000 to paint his- 
toric murals in the rotunda where thousands of visitors register disappointment each year at the drabness. 
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